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THE MAN WHO WROTE SHAKESPEARE* 


By ALWIN THALER 


We have all seen by the papers, as Mr. Dooley used to say, that the 
man who wrote Shakespeare is about to be discovered—in documents 
to be dug out of the tomb of Sir Thomas Walsingham, in Chislehurst, 
England. Mr. Calvin Hoffman, a one-time “drama critic from Long 
Island” who still has a flair for the dramatic, is the prophet of this 
new revelation. He had previously publicized the claims of the poet 
Christopher Marlowe as the true author of Shakespeare’s works, first 
in such magazines as Esquire and Coronet and then in his full-blown 
book, The Murder of the Man Who Was Shakespeare, published in 
May, 1955. In fairness, let us wait and see what comes out of the tomb 
in Chislehurst. Meanwhile, this year of grace 1956 is peculiarly 
timely for a backward glance. Somewhere on this planet two hundred 
and fifty years ago prophetic lightning flashed across the sky when 
Benjamin Franklin was born. Two hundred years ago the angels 
above made celestial music when Mozart was born in Salzburg. One 
hundred years ago Booker Washington and Woodrow Wilson first 
saw the light in Virginia. In the same year The Greatest of Literary 
Problems—who wrote Shakespeare?—was born. For in that year 
1856 our American Delia Bacon, then in England, finished her book, 
The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded. Our consul in 
Liverpool, Nathaniel Hawthorne—all honor to him!—helped her to 
get the book published, subsidized it out of his own pocket, and gen- 
erously praised it in his Preface, even though he clearly disclaimed 
editorial responsibility and doctrinal faith except in the book’s right to 
a hearing. The wheel is come full circle! One hundred years ago, 
according to Delia Bacon (and W. H. Smith, her immediate British 
rival) Francis Bacon was the man who wrote Shakespeare—or at 
least headed a secret coterie who did, with Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Edmund Spenser among the contributors. Now Marlowe is the man. 
Perhaps! Whoever he is, everyone now agrees that he, “of all moderns 
and perhaps ancient poets had the largest and most comprehensive 
soul.” Therefore the question who he really was and is, is worth asking 
again, now that the waters of a hundred years have run over the dams 
of the world. In this brief paper I cannot attempt to discuss all the 
answers of these hundred years. I shall emphasize those of the begin- 
ning and the end, moving from Bacon to Marlowe as the crow flies, 
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sketching in-betweens as best I can, summarizing the pros and cons 
of the main arguments for the chief contestants, and concluding with 
a word as to the significance of the whole curious business. 

First, then, a quick roll-call of the candidates, and a listing of some 
of the notables often proudly claimed by the anti-Stratfordians for 
their side. The list of would-be Shakespeares is formidable. From the 
first, some theorists seem to have guessed that among the secret con- 
clave of poet-philosophers and men of affairs headed by Bacon, 
Raleigh, and Spenser, some practicing dramatists might have been 
included. Facetiously in Sir J. M. Barrie’s Greenwood Hat fantasy, 
“The Truth About W. S.,” and seriously in Alden Brooks’ 700-page 
tome, Will Shakespeare and the Dyer’s Hand (1943), not only Chris- 
topher Marlowe but also Lyly and Peele, Nashe and Lodge, Kyd and 
Samuel Daniel, and even Ben Jonson are mentioned in passing. More 
serious claims, some supported by many books, are those of other 
great Elizabethan noblemen, including some true poets in their own 
right and rivals of Raleigh at Court: the Earl of Rutland, Sir Philip 
Sidney (though he died altogether too early, in 1586) and his friend, 
another of Elizabeth’s early favorites, Sir Edward Dyer. Then come 
Shakespeare’s patrons, the Earls of Southampton and Pembroke, 
great literary patrons both, but neither one a notable writer. Among 
more recent favorites are William Stanley the 6th Earl of Derby, and 
Edward de Vere 17th Earl of Oxford. Finally, to round off the score 
and more of candidates, there are Sir Anthony Shirley, the Persian 
traveller, and, on the distaff side, two noble ladies. One of them is 
none other than Lady Bacon herself—not to be confused with Miss 
Delia Bacon! (Says Barrie, tongue in cheek: “It was really Lady 
Bacon who wrote all the plays.” Will Kemp, the player, told him so, 
in the Elysian Fields.) The other great lady, in all seriousness, is none 
other than the minor poet and famous patron of poets, “Sidney’s sister, 
Pembroke’s mother,” the Countess of Pembroke. 

With due respect to these fair and great ladies, their Shakespearean 
claims are not sufficiently substantial to detain us, and the same 
must regrettably be said for most of the distinguished men on our list. 
The best of them, the Prince of Poets Edmund Spenser, and the noble 
Sidney, were no dramatists and died too early. Again, premature 
death or other obvious facts of life virtually exclude all the dramatists 
named—Greene, Lyly, Kyd, Jonson, and the rest—with the possible 
(?) exception of Christopher Marlowe—of whom more later. Sidney’s 
friend Dyer wrote one fine lyric, “My Mind to Me a Kingdom Is,” 
and Shakespeare, in Sonnet 111, says that his “nature is subdued/ 
To What it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” But these two facts do not 
make a case for Dyer’s authorship of the plays, even though Shakes- 
peare and the Dyer’s Hand has much curious collateral information 
—plus vast ranges of conjecture, spiced with sharp abuse of Shakes- 
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peare, the player. Derby and Oxford perhaps deserve closer notice, 
but, in the main, the claims made for each of these two cancel the 
other’s. Their devoted proponents insist, in effect, that each of the two 
men must have written all of Shakespeare’s sonnets and tragedies be- 
cause each man was made miserably unhappy by his wife’s infidelity. 
Further, the argument runs, the plays exhibit such intimate knowledge 
of courtly lore, foreign places, foreign languages, etc., as could have 
been derived only from the career of Derby—or of Oxford, respec- 
tively. 

The same sort of reasoning, of course, had led the Baconians—and 
Mark Twain—to hail Sir Francis as the author, because nobody else 
knew enough law to have written the plays. By the same reasoning, 
Henry Pemberton’s book, Shakespeare and Sir Walter Raleigh, em- 
phasizing “the poet’s remarkable familiarity . . . with all things mari- 
time” fixes upon Sir Walter as the true author. By the same blissful 
disregard of time, general probability, and the fact that even great 
men whose public careers are fully recorded cannot normally do more 
than one full lifetime’s work in a lifetime, we had better be prepared 
for future claims that the diplomats Sir Henry Wotten and Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, and the beloved physician Sir Thomas Browne must 
each have been the sole author, since nobody else knew enough diplo- 
macy and medicine, respectively. The theorists reject the unsensation- 
al likelihood that the plays were the work of the actor Shakespeare of 
Stratford, though this is the unanimous report of his contemporaries 
and friends: the actors Hemings and Condell (named in his will, and 
compilers of the great First Folio edition of his works), fellow-play- 
wrights such as Jonson and Thomas Heywood and Drayton and Web- 
ster, critics and poets—great and little, early and late—such as Fran- 
cis Meres (1598) and John Weever (1599), and, later, Ben Jonson 
and John Milton. These contemporaries were all misinformed or else 
guilty of conspiratorial falsehood. The plays and sonnets, say the 
Oxfordians, cannot be the work of that “illiterate,” “clumsy,” “liti- 
gious” one-time “butcher’s ’prentice” of Stratford: Delia Bacon long 
ago had “proved” that “the Earl of Leicester’s stable-boy” was not 
the man. For at that time, as Mr. Calvin Hoffman observes, “compul- 
sory education was . . . unknown,” and Shakespeare “never received a 
formal education.” He will not do. The idea would seem to be that 
the great Giver of all life and genius could not possibly have smiled 
upon Shakespeare, for, like Bunyan and Blake and Burns and John 
Keats and Bernard Shaw and Benjamin Franklin and Abraham Lin- 
coln and Mark Twain, Shakespeare had no formal education: he never 
went to college! Nor does it matter that scholarship during the last 
century or so has developed certain fresh data. For example, the fact 
that Shakespeare’s Stratford had an excellent grammar school, which 
taught considerably more Latin and Greek than most of our universi- 
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ties. And the fact that during part of Shakespeare’s boyhood, his 
father, then the prosperous and not illiterate mayor of Stratford, had 
means to pay for his son’s schooling. But no records whatsoever of 
the Stratford School’s Registrar’s Office survive. Therefore, say the 
Oxfordians and Mr. Hoffman, only “wishful thinking” could make 
Shakespeare anything other than unlettered and unschooled. The son 
of Shakespeare’s fellow-actor, Christopher Beeston, reported in his 
day that “Shakespeare understood Latin pretty well, for he had been 
in his younger days a schoolmaster in the country.” This plausible re- 
port our theorists reject or ignore. Yet it is a fact that such school- 
masterly preparation, and such schooling as the theatre itself provides, 
have produced many a fine storyteller and dramatist—witness, in our 
time, James Hilton’s Mr. Chips, and Thornton Wilder and Maxwell 
Anderson, and many a successful actor-playwright before and after; 
for example, Moliére and Pinero and Noel Coward. 

Perhaps we have been getting a bit ahead of our orderly exposition. 
On the credit side, I think we have disposed, at least temporarily, of 
most of our noble and miscellaneous claimants for the honor of writing 
Shakespeare. Thus, our process of elimination entitles us to mix a 
metaphor. Presently, we may sink our teeth in the remainder biscuit: 
pay our respects to Miss Delia and Sir Francis Bacon and to the 
Baconians, and then to Mr. Hoffman’s plea for Christopher Marlowe. 
First, however, a word more about Mark Twain and some of the other 
great converts claimed by the anti-Stratfordians. Hoffman, apparently 
borrowing ammunition from the late Professor Lefranc, the distin- 
guished supporter of the Earl of Derby, lists, among those who hold 
“that Shakespeare just cannot be accepted as the author . . . such men 
as Nathaniel Hawthorne, Lord Palmerston, Walt Whitman . . . Mark 
Twain, Prince Bismarck, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sigmund Freud 
... John Bright, Henry James, Ralph Waldo Emerson . . . Charles 
Dickens.” Mark Twain himself says he “wishes” he “knew 
who” wrote the plays. Actually his book, Js Shakespeare Dead? 
(1909) combines delightful spoofing—pilot-cub memories of Mark 
Twain’s argufying against his anti-Baconian master pilot—with his 
life-long, chivalric inclination to support the underdog even in literary- 
problematic issues. Henry James, too, seems to have had more or less 
playfully-serious moments of doubt; and Dickens is reported to have 
seen elements of “fine mystery” in Shakespeare’s life—as many sen- 
sitive readers do! For the rest, some items of Mr. Hoffman’s list, like 
other parts of his case, can be accepted only with substantial reserva- 
tions. Even if Freud and Bismarck and other powers and potentates 
were won over whole-heartedly, trained literary historians are missing 
here and, with the solitary exception of the distinguished French 
scholar, Lefranc, from all the rolls of the anti-Shakespeareans. Most 
of the poets and men of letters claimed by Hoffman were really not 
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in his camp. Even Walt Whitman, though strongly influenced by 
his Baconian friend William O’Connor, was always open-minded. His 
poem on the Shakespeare-Bacon cipher says, “I doubt it not... In 
every object, mountain, tree, and star . . . a mystic cipher waits.” But 
he also said “I do not admit Bacon,” and he denied, in spite of O’Con- 
nor, that Ignatius Donnelly’s Great Cryptogram “settled” anything. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was a stout Shakespearean in spite of Mr. 
Hoffman, who confuses the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table with 
Judge Nathaniel Holmes of Missouri. Emerson also, as his latest 
biographer observes, “was no Baconian,” though he, too, befriended 
Delia Bacon, thought her “a genius but mad,” and gave her a letter to 
Carlyle—who soon came to share Emerson’s view of her, and Haw- 
thorne’s. For Hawthorne too, as I have already indicated, was not 
one of the faithful. In his “Recollections of a Gifted Woman” (a 
chapter from Our Old Home), he says that Delia Bacon was unques- 
tionably a “monomaniac,” that he maintained a “sturdy unbelief,” that 
her “ideas,” however nobly conceived, were “erroneous.” 

Yet Hawthorne adds something that bears repetition a hundred 
years after Delia Bacon died, entirely broken in mind and thus merci- 
fully oblivious to the “brutal vituperation” which greeted her book. 
“We Americans,” Hawthorne wrote, “cannot afford to forget her high 
and conscientious exercise of noble faculties. . . . Her labor,” though 
“outwardly irreverent to the name of Shakespeare,” really entitled her 
“to the distinction of being that one of his worshippers who sought, 
though she knew it not, to place the richest and stateliest diadem upon 
his brow.” A diadem? Or—a brickbat, for “the peasant of Stratford,” 
as she called him? Hawthorne was right, even so. To oversimplify, 
we may say that for Delia Bacon Shakespeare idolatry took three 
main lines. (1) The Stratford actor could not possibly have known 
enough to write the great plays and poems. Moreover, the portraits, 
busts, and memorial inscriptions at Stratford do not fit the noble 
poet of the plays and may be modern frauds. (2) The “diadem” of 
which Hawthorne sneaks : Only a mighty philosopher such as Bacon— 
aided by the noblest of his circle—could have planned the great plays’ 
schematic and purposive exposition of the “science” of human life, or 
executed their grand design—to dramatize deep social, economic and 
political lesson-stories intended to free “the oppressed and suffering 
masses” from the shackles of fear, ignorance, and tyrannical absolu- 
tism. (3) This high endeavor was so dangerous that it had to be 
made secretly. “It was a time,” Miss Bacon writes, when “ciphers 
and puzzles were not for child’s play merely, when they had need to 
be close” lest their “secrets . . . open . . . into the Tower . . . the 
scaffold and the block.” 

Time permits no adequate revaluation of Miss Bacon’s book. Most 
of it is impossibly misty, rhapsodic, long-winded ; but its best pages— 
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say one in ten—have sensitive insights and shrewd judgments which, 
as Hawthorne recognized, “‘quite take the color and pungency out of 
other people’s critical remarks.” But this book and all subsequent 
Baconiana have some very blind spots. The noblest of these lies close 
to the fantastically idealistic concept—temporarily borrowed from 
Delia Bacon by Walt Whitman through O’Connor—that, in Shakes- 
peare’s historical plays in particular, “the essentially controlling plan 
and purpose” was to “sap” and “undermine” the established order of 
political absolutism. Less creditable is the Baconians’ failure to see that 
the supposed likenesses, the “parallels” between Shakespeare and 
Bacon’s known work, are merely Elizabethan commonplaces; that 
Bacon’s crowded public career left no room for a lifetime’s making of 
plays ; that—to borrow, in part, Charles Lamb’s quip—even if Bacon 
had had a mind to write them, he had not the heart, the imagination. 
Witness his chilly essay “Of Love,” and then Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet and the sonnet “Let me not to the marriage of true 
minds/Admit impediments.” 

Long ago, Delia Bacon’s book was damned but not quite dead. For 
half a century and more its progeny spawned like the dragon’s teeth. 
It brought forth scores of gnarled champions, hundreds of portentous 
volumes: The Great Cryptogram, The Bi-Lateral Cipher, The Great- 
est of Literary Problems, and all the aftermath of legalists, cryptogra- 
phers, Derbyites, Oxfordians, and others already mentioned, all 
using, if not the same ciphers, virtually the same old arguments and 
“parallels,” and many afflicted with the same old blind spots, plus 
some new ones. We must see how these affect the claims for Marlowe 
—after another word about ciphers. Life magazine’s story of last 
August 9, about the cipher “Hunt for a Hamlet Treasure at Hamlet’s 
Elsinore” proves that this profitable element of the Baconian tech- 
nique dies hard. Sensational success has also rewarded two other 
modern variations of the Baconian technique. One, a revival of the 
Baconian attack on the Stratford busts, the portraits, etc., is exem- 
plified in Mr. Hoffman’s argument, widely publicized and picturized 
early this year, that Marlowe must have written Shakespeare because 
a supposed Marlowe portrait looks like a supposed Shakespeare por- 
trait. The reasoning here is identical with that behind the Oxfordians’ 
blast of January 1940, when the Scientific American published a front- 
cover picture supposedly of Oxford, and a story arguing that Oxford 
wrote the plays because the picture had previously been mistaken for 
a true picture of Shakespeare. Of course the headlines do not say that 
doubtful pictures do not necessarily make doubtful originals! At any 
rate, history repeats itself! In the late 1930’s there was considerable 
excitement in Williamsburg, Virginia, because of a reputed Shakes- 
peare-Bacon cipher buried in Bruton Church Yard. And now comes 
Mr. Hoffman’s proposed tomb-digging at Chislehurst, exactly one 
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hundred years after Delia Bacon’s thwarted plan (vide Hawthorne) 
to dig into Shakespeare’s grave in Stratford Church. To have done 
with ciphers: unfortunately they prove either too little or too much. 
For example: that Bacon’s cipher gives him not only Hamlet but also, 
let us say, The Ring and the Book or The Waste Land, or, as the 
great cryptographer Ignatius Donnelly actually suggested, Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy and Montaigne’s Essays. Or, according to 
another authority, the 46th Psalm, where “the 46th word from the 
beginning is ‘shake’ and the 46th word from the end is ‘spear.’” This 
pointed suggestion comes from a pleasant book entitled Let Candles 
Be Brought In, the autobiography of Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare—a 
distant cousin. 

And so we come to Shakespeare and Marlowe. Ben Jonson, who 
knew both, differentiated sharply between them. He praised Mar- 
lowe’s “mighty line,” deprecated the players’ praise of Shakespeare 
for “never blotting out a line,” but delighted in his “excellent phan- 
tasy, brave notions . . . gentle expressions,” and “loved the man” and 
“honor [ed] his memory, on this side idolatry, as much as any.” Al- 
most all of this he wrote into his posthumously published Timber 
or Discoveries. Shortly before Shakespeare’s death in 1616, however, 
Jonson had recorded his friend Shakespeare’s name among the actors 
who had appeared in Jonson’s own play, Every Man in His Humour, 
in 1598. In the commendatory verses prefixed to the great First 
Folio edition of Shakespeare, 1623, Jonson—closely echoed nine years 
later by young John Milton—spoke out most fully concerning Shake- 
speare. He identifies not Marlowe of Canterbury and Chislehurst but 
Shakespeare, the actor and playwright of Stratford, the “sweet swan 
of Avon” so highly esteemed not only by the great nobles—the Earls 
of Pembroke and Montgomery—named in this First Folio’s dedica- 
tion, but also by the ruling monarchs. 

Soul of the age [Jonson wrote] ! 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage! 

My Shakespeare, rise: I will not lodge thee by 

Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 

A little further, to make thee a room: 

Thou art a monument without a tombe. 
Though, by the learned Jonson’s standard, Shakespeare had “small 
Latin and less Greek,” Aeschylus, Euripedes, and Sophocles would 
have been delighted to “hear” his “buskin tread,” and he excelled by 
“far” his immediate contemporaries : 


How far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line! 


Would he might reappear upon the banks of Thames, 


Sweet Swan of Avon... 
That so did take Eliza and our James! 
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Besides Jonson, three other eulogists in the same First Folio un- 
mistakably identify the poet of Romeo and Juliet with the actor of 
Stratford: his “stage,” his “tiring room,” his “actor’s art,” and his 
“Stratford Monument.” Among other critics, players, and poets who 
did as much before or after, I shall mention three, because they also 
differentiated clearly between Shakespeare and Marlowe. Thus, Fran- 
cis Meres, in 1598, hailed “honey-tongued Shakespeare” as “the most 
excellent . . . among the English . . . in both kinds for the stage .. . 
Comedy and Tragedy,” while at the same time listing among “our 
best for Tragedy” only: “Marlowe... Kyd ... Shakespeare, Jonson.” 
Thirty-seven years later, Thomas Heywood the poet-dramatist to 
whom actors and the theatre had long been “a world” to love, still 
remembered clearly who was who among his fellows, including 
“famous Kyd,” “excellent Beaumont,” “Learned . . . Jonson,” and, 
among others, both “Kit ... Marlowe” and “mellifluous ... Will... 
Shakespeare.” Similarly, four years after Johnson’s tribute, Shake- 
speare’s friend Michael Drayton differentiated between “neat” Mar- 
lowe’s “brave translunary things/That the first poets had” and 
“Shakespeare[’s] strong .. . clear . . . conception” and “smooth . . . 
comic vein.” 

But these straightforward contemporary reports do not impress Mr. 
Calvin Hoffman. Marlowe wrote Shakespeare. As regards Ben Jon- 
son’s testimony in particular, unlike Delia Bacon, who virtually ig- 
nores it, and others who speciously try to argue it out of court, Mr. 
Hoffman denounces it as a falsehood. “Jonson’s feelings” in the First 
Folio eulogy “were feigned.” “Throughout” his “long lifetime he 
jeered and damned all . . . Shakespeare’s plays.” “He was, of course, 
ignorant of Marlowe’s authorship” and of the whole “tremendous im- 
posture,” but, even so, “his hypocrisy was truly odious. . . He would 
have written anything for money”; he was “the ‘glamor boy’. . . 
regularly hired to write eulogies.” Therefore it was “logical . . . for the 
First Folio publishers” to employ his “hired and complimentary 
pen.”—In charity, it must simply be said that Mr. Hoffman does 
not know his Ben Jonson. 

The remainder of his case for Marlowe rests substantially upon the 
familiar objections to the Stratfordian already sufficiently reviewed 
here—his lack of “formal education” and the supposed lack of credi- 
ble biographical and professional information about him; and, at the 
other end, first upon many parallels Mr. Hoffman finds between Mar- 
lowe’s acknowledged writings and Shakespeare’s, and, second, upon 
Hoffman’s sensational interpretation of the undeniably puzzling cir- 
cumstances of Marlowe’s death, in 1593. Thirty years ago, Leslie 
Hotson discovered the official record of the coroner’s inquest which 
resulted in Marlowe’s killers being pardoned by the Queen on the plea 
of self-defense. Soon afterwards these men were re-employed by the 
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Walsinghams—whom Marlowe, as a secret-service agent, had also 
served previously, at home and abroad. Since Marlowe was then under 
serious indictment for atheism, Hoffman conjectures that the Walsing- 
hams had another man killed and buried in his stead, and that, during 
the next twenty-odd years, hidden on their estate, Marlowe wrote all 
of Shakespeare’s plays. Believe it or not? Certainly the burden of 
proof—though Mr. Hoffman and all his ilk angrily deny this fact— 
rests upon the proponents of far-fetched theories of this sort. Far like- 
lier, to put it mildly, would seem the possibility that Marlowe’s mur- 
der and murderers were quietly manipulated, so to speak, because he, 
a secret agent, may have known too much for the safety of someone 
higher up. Indeed, as one of Mr. Hoffman’s competing theorists puts 
it, “If Marlowe had escaped death by some fortunate occasion, he cer- 
tainly would not have continued living about—or near—London . . 
courting identification by writing plays as before.” How could “he 
have hid himself year after year from the many who knew him?” How, 
{ might add, could he have hid from his friend George Chapman? 
From Chapman, who, in his laborious continuation of Marlowe’s 
unfinished masterpiece, Hero and Leander, invoked his friend’s 
“deathless memory” and, recalling that “free soull’s] . . . late desires,” 
promises to keep his own “pledge” not to leave “half this Musaean 
story” unfinished ?—Mozart, born two hundred years ago, also died 
early, tragically. Not one of his friends was with him at the last; not 
one could so much as certify that it was his body that was thrown into 
a pauper’s grave. Then, during the next twenty-odd years, as after 
Marlowe’s death, another great master’s work won the public ear. 
His name was Beethoven. Some of his early work was markedly like 
Mozart. The reason? It must be, of course, that Mozart, not Beet- 
hoven, wrote all the nine symphonies and the great concertos! With 
modest allowance for time differences, this “theory” makes almost as 
much sense as the other. 

What then, of the likenesses, the parallels between the thought and 
words of Marlowe and Shakespeare? A considerable portion of them 
are Elizabethan commonplaces, the fact being that the Elizabethan 
poets, as one critic has put it, “habitually quoted each other—without 
giving credit—to an extent . . . unbelievable to-day.” Others are not 
“parallels” but actually complimentary quotations by Shakespeare, 
with credit to Marlowe. Thus, in As You Like It, Shakespeare after 
gently touching on Marlowe’s death (“Dead shepherd, now I know 
thy saw of might”) quotes a line from Hero and Leander (“Who ever 
loved, that loved not at first sight?”). Mr. Hoffman carefully lists 
this last line among his “parallels” but omits there Shakespeare’s own 
previous line, the allusion to Marlowe as the dead shepherd. It is true, 
of course, that many passages in Shakespeare owe much to Marlowe. 
This proves that young Shakespeare was strongly influenced by Mar- 
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lowe, as young Beethoven was influenced by Mozart. The “parallels” 
between Shakespeare and young Milton, that is to say, the Puritan 
poet’s reminiscent borrowings from Shakespeare, are at least as sub- 
stantial as Shakespeare’s borrowings from Marlowe. Yet Shakespeare 
did not write Milton, as he should have done, according to Mr. Hoff- 
man’s reasoning. Marlowe’s known work is that of a true and great 
poet. There is a glow, an aspiration, a fierce splendor in him, but 
almost no human kindness, little humor, no compassion. He did not 
write Shakespeare. 


And now, having heard “doctor and saint . . . great argument 
about it and about”—what follows? Why all this laborious hundred 
years’ quest for the man who wrote Shakespeare? To what end? 
Three or four answers occur to me. In the first place, the Shakespeare 
Industry—as one book-title goes—pays if vigorously spiced and pub- 
licized: witness the Scientific American, Esquire, Coronet, and Life. 
This is so because, as Sir Thomas Browne suggested long ago, we all 
love to lose ourselves in a good mystery, even if it be only a Who- 
Done-It. Next, anti-Stratfordianism was a belated reaction from the 
first fine careless rapture of Romanticism in general and of Shake- 
speare idolatry in particular. It was akin to late eighteenth-century 
and early nineteenth-century anti-Ossianism and to Wolf’s anti- 
Homerism. As one critic has suggested, it was a kind of “secularized 
higher criticism.” On its positive side Baconianism at its best is a 
part of our cultural history. Those at least who were willing to give it 
a hearjng—the Hawthornes, Emerson, Carlyle, and even Mark Twain 
and Walt Whitman—paid tribute at once to the mighty poet and to 
the wisdom of the great philosopher-scientist. And the best of the 
later enthusiasts—such as M. Lefranc—have not labored altogether 
in vain. They have uncovered much substantial data on historic and 
literary background—for Love’s Labor’s Lost, for example, and other 
plays. They have stimulated research into the “lost years” of Shake- 
speare’s youth, and reminded scholars and all the world that many 
puzzling questions still await answer. In one sense, even Mr. Hoffman 
is on the side of the angels. It is excellent for all the world to be vig- 
orously reminded of Shakespeare and of Marlowe. In the end, indeed, 
even if nothing more comes out of Chislehurst, an element of mystery 
remains—the miracle of genius. Chaucer, it has been well said, spe- 
cialized in omniscience, but we cannot be sure that he ever went to col- 
lege. We know that Benjamin Franklin did not, yet he knew and was 
known by all the world. Franklin was no poet, but the myriad-minded 
man from Stratford was like the many-sided Franklin in at least 
one respect. Like him, the wise and gentle Shakespeare out-tops mere 
knowledge, and lives in the hearts of men. 
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TENNESSEE’S TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


By Durant Da Ponte 


One might classify Tennessee Williams in sundry ways without 
running the risk of over-simplification or error: as a major American 
dramatist, for example, or, perhaps, as a writer about the South. But 
to call him a Tennessee writer seems to be stretching matters some- 
what. He was born in Mississippi, and three of his six major plays 
are set in that state: Summer and Smoke, The Rose Tattoo, and Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof. His other three, The Glass Menagerie, A Street- 
car Named Desire, and Camino Real, are set respectively in Missouri, 
Louisiana, and Latin-America. Certain of his one-act plays and a 
number of short stories are set in Mississippi, and the action of his 
one novel takes place in Rome. Nor does he consider Tennessee his 
home. “If I can be said to have a home,” he wrote recently, “it is in 
New Orleans where I’ve lived off and on since 1938 and which has 
provided me with more material than any other part of the country.”? 
His given name is not Tennessee. He was christened, as a matter of 
fact, Thomas Lanier Williams. All this, however, is somewhat be- 
side the point. He very nearly was born in Tennessee, and to all in- 
tents and purposes he should have been, for his family for five gener- 
ations were prominent in Knoxville, and his great-great-grandmother 
was Melinda White, youngest daughter of General James White, 
Knoxville’s founder and United States Senator from Tennessee. The 
name change from Thomas Lanier to Tennessee Williams, according 
to the playwright, occurred when he decided to become a professional 
author, “the justification being mainly,” in his own words, “that the 
Williamses had fought the Indians for Tennessee and I had already 
discovered that the life of a young writer was going to be something 
similar to the defense of a stockade against a band of savages.”? 

Despite this strong Tennessee background, Williams does not make 
extensive use of local material. He never lived in Tennessee, nor, 
apparently, does he hold it in any special esteem, except insofar as he 
saw fit to adopt its name. What he has done, however, is to make use 
of certain autobiographical material relating to his Knoxville rela- 
tives—his father and an aunt, now deceased, in particular. It is the 
purpose of this paper to investigate that use in an attempt to discover 
how a writer employs what it is currently fashionable to call a “usable 
past” and to restrict the investigation largely to Williams’ Tennessee 
background as being an insufficiently explored area of some impor- 
tance to an understanding of certain of his basic themes.’ 

Anyone who studies the literary development of Tennessee Wil- 
liams is almost irresistibly tempted to view him as an example of a 
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classic type—that of the artist in rebellion, in rebellion against the 
crass, commercial, middle-class, bourgeois and hence thwarting and 
stultifying influences of his family and general social milieu. His most 
sympathetic characters—Laura and Tom in The Glass Menagerie, 
Alma in Summer and Smoke, Blanche DuBois in A Streetcar Named 
Desire, Brick in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—are emotionally displaced 
persons, people who suffer from a chronic inability to face reality, 
to communicate with their fellows, to come to terms with their en- 
vironment, who, through fantasy, sexual promiscuity, or alcohol, 
seek an escape from a world they never made. There is evidence— 
and here one must proceed with extreme caution—that Williams him- 
self is, or fancies himself to be, just such a person. The means by which 
he attempts—or attempted—to escape may or may not be those he 
provided for the characters mentioned above. Conclusive evidence is 
lacking on that particular score. A comment he recently made in a 
letter to the editor of Theatre Arts, however, tends to bear out this 
assumption. He described himself as “someone who, under the cir- 
cumstances, wants only to sit and wait as quietly as possible for the 
stroke of doom or deliverance.”* Precisely what sort of doom, and 
deliverance from what, he does not specify. From what we can piece 
together concerning his background and career, however, it seems safe 
to suggest that the deliverance is from a world where such basically 
decent people as Tom, Laura, Blanche, Alma, Brick, and indeed Ten- 
nessee Williams himself are, to use the mildest possible term, mis- 
understood. 

At the risk of seeming unduly Freudian, I venture to suggest that 
Tennessee Williams’ disaffection is rooted in personal conflict with 
his family—his father, in particular. The psychological dislocation re- 
sulting from this conflict has given rise to a series of literary studies 
of filial relationships that make up a large and especially interesting 
part of his writings. Obsession with the father image is a characteristic 
motif in many of his plays and stories, particularly in his most recent 
drama, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. Here the character of the father 
dominates the play and stands in sharp, almost violent, contrast with 
the figure of the sensitive, withdrawn, disturbed son. The gap between 
them cannot be bridged. As the son says in Act II: “. . . ever so often 


you say, ... Brick, I want to have a talk with you, but .. . it never 
materializes. Nothing is said. You... gas about this and that and I 
look like I listen, but I don’t. . . . Communication is—awful hard 


between people an’—somehow between you and me, it just don’t—” 
Here he trails off. 

One of the tragic themes in this play, it seems to me, is clearly that 
old, familiar (perhaps eternal) conflict between fathers and sons. As 
is often the case, it is the son who recognizes the existence of the gap 
between them, for as Big Daddy says: “Expecting death made me 
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blind. I didn’t have no idea that a son of mine was turning into a 
drunkard under my nose.” How the conflict is ultimately resolved 
in the play is not our concern here. Suffice it to say that Williams 
attempts to universalize his theme. As he writes in a stage direction: 
“The bird that I hope to catch in the net of this play is not the solution 
of one man’s psychological problem [but] . . . the true quality of ex- 
perience in a group of people, that cloudy, flickering, evanescent— 
fiercely charged!—interplay of live human beings in the thunder- 
cloud of a common crisis.”> In an attempt further to universalize 
his theme, he appends as a motto to Cat on a Hot Tin Roof the fol- 
lowing lines from a poem by Dylan Thomas: 

And you, my father, there on the sad height, 

Curse, bless, me now with your fierce tears, I pray. 

Do not go gentle into that good night. 

Rage, rage against the dying of the light! 

This theme of the alienated son and the dying father has about it a 
certain mythic quality which lends to Cat on a Hot Tin Roof a flavor 
somewhat reminiscent of the classical Greek drama. In order, however, 
that there be no doubts concerning the source of much of this mate- 
rial, Williams writes a preface to the printed version of the play in 
which he says: “. . . it is a pity that so much of all creative work is 
so closely related to the personality of the one who does it . . . that 
each of us weaves about him from birth to death, a web of monstrous 
complexity, spun forth .. . from the spider mouth of his own singular 
perceptions.’ 

Obsession with the father image is almost as strikingly a charac- 
teristic motif of The Glass Menagerie, a work so intensely autobio- 
graphical that incidents and references in the drama can be checked 
against their actual counterparts in the playwright’s own life. The 
plot, it will be remembered, deals (superficially, of course) with the 
efforts of a mother and son to provide a suitor for the withdrawn 
daughter of the family. Williams calls it a “memory play” and asserts 
that “Memory takes a lot of poetic license. It omits some details; 
others are exaggerated, according to the emotional value of the ar- 
ticles it touches. .. .”7 His purpose, he suggests, is “to find a closer 
approach, a more penetrating and vivid expression of things as they 
are.”* The image of the absent father hovers over the entire play. 
It is a genial image of a carefree soul who, working for the telephone 
company, “fell in love with long distances” and so deserted his family, 
sending back a single communication from the Pacific coast of Mexi- 
co: “Hello—Goodbye!”—and no return adress. “One thing your 
father had plenty of—was charm!” Amanda, the deserted wife, tells 
her son, whose name, incidentally, is Tom. A photograph of the ab- 
sent father, which the family keeps ever before them in the living 
room, shows a man who “is gallantly smiling, ineluctably smiling, as 
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if to say, ‘I will be smiling forever.’ ” 

The actual situation in the Williams family is not nearly so dramatic 
—or melodramatic—as that in The Glass Menagerie. Although a 
marital problem does exist—a nine-year separation which has never 
achieved the status of divorce—there was no desertion on the part 
of the father. The breakup was apparently by mutual consent. In the 
family difficulties which led to the separation, the playwright took 
the part of his mother. The resultant estrangement from his father 
seems to have been merely the logical outcome of a basic incompat- 
ibility having its roots in a pronounced dissimilarity in character and 
personality. That Tennessee Williams was from his earliest years 
a moody, introverted, sensitive, artistic type is clear, both from in- 
ternal evidence in the writings and first-hand information from people 
who know him. His father, Cornelius Williams, is almost exactly the 
opposite type—extroverted, hard-headed, practical, brusque. Accord- 
ing to an informant in Knoxville who knows the family, father and 
son “didn’t get along” ; the father is said to have been “hard on Tom; 
couldn’t understand him.” During the St. Louis period, when the 
elder Williams worked as sales manager for a branch of the Inter- 
national Shoe Company—a position he held for twenty years—he 
wanted both Tom and his other son to join him in the establishment. 
Tom, indeed, actually worked for a time during the Depression in 
the shoe factory—in an office, not in the warehouse (as Tom in The 
Glass Menagerie does). This job, the playwright has said, “was 
designed for insanity. It was a living death.”® According to his 
father, however, he was paid a whole lot more than he was worth. He 
was set free from this unpleasant position by a nervous breakdown. 
All this occurred at an interim period during his scattered college 
career—after three years at the University of Missouri and before 
two years at Iowa, from which university he was graduated with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1938. After this, according to his father, 
he became a tramp. There was a period of drifting, of ¢dd jobs—wait- 
ing tables in the New Orleans French Quarter, picking feathers from 
squabs on a California pigeon ranch, waiting tables in Greenwich 
Village, operating an elevator in a New York City Hotel—and all the 
while writing the early plays: Battle of Angels (which failed in Bos- 
ton late in 1940), Stairs to the Roof, You Touched Me (a collabora- 
tion job, which had only the slightest success), and finally The Glass 
Menagerie (which opened late in 1944 and ultimately brought him his 
initial taste of fame). A Streetcar Named Desire (1947) established 
him as one of the country’s leading dramatists and the most exciting 
talent to appear in the theatre since the young Eugene O’ Neill. 

The attitude of Cornelius Williams towards his son’s success is 
somewhat ambivalent. Admitting that he occasionally gets “mixed up” 
in the details of his son’s career, he nevertheless exhibits a rather 
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thinly disguised pride in his accomplishment. “I don’t think he means 
any harm,” Mr. Williams said in discussing the attitude of Tennessee 
Williams towards those members of his family who figure in the plays 
and stories. He follows his son’s career rather carefully, keeps news- 
paper clippings, and has seen or read most of the plays and stories. 
He thinks Streetcar is the best play. Of the novel The Roman Spring 
of Mrs. Stone he said: “I’m surprised they let it go through. .. .” 
And towards one piece of writing in particular he has a most violent 
antipathy. This work appeared in Flair magazine in February, 1950, 
under the title of “The Resemblance Between a Violin Case and a 
Coffin.” 

It is a discursive sketch, informally told in the first person, a remin- 
iscence, without much unity or point, really, but filled with an aching 
nostalgia and clothed in that poetic style of shimmering radiance 
which is the hallmark of Williams’ peculiar talent. The characters in- 
clude Tom, the narrator; his sister, whose name is not mentioned and 
who at fourteen is more than two years older than he; his mother; 
his grandmother; and Richard Miles, a seventeen-year-old violinist 
and a youth of remarkable physical beauty, whose presence works 
strange and disturbing changes upon the emotions of the narrator and 
his sister. The setting is a Southern town on the Sunflower River in 
northwest Mississippi. There are two themes—one concerning the 
narrator’s frustration upon being left stranded behind in childhood 
when his sister achieves adolescence, and the other concerning the 
erotic, almost morbid, attraction which the narrator feels towards the 
young violinist. These themes, treated with great delicacy and sensi- 
tivity as well as marked frankness, are not especially important for 
our immediate purpose. What is important are certain subsidiary 
comments concerning relatives of Tennessee Williams which, when 
they were read in Knoxville, were the cause of considerable anxiety 
and ill feeling. 

At one point in the sketch Williams writes: “Upstairs my mother 
began to sing to herself which was something she only did when my 
father had just left on a long trip . . . and would not be likely to re- 
turn for quite a while, and my grandfather, up since daybreak, was 
mumbling a sermon to himself in the study.”2° This grandfather, 
incidentally, was Walter Dakin, his mother’s father, an Episcopal 
minister of whom Tennessee Williams was always fond. When he 
died at the age of ninety-seven in the spring of 1955, the playwright 
sent to the funeral a blanket of four thousand violets. 

Elsewhere in the sketch he writes : “My mother and maternal grand- 
mother came of a calmer blood than my sister and I. They were unable 
to suspect the hazards that we were faced with, having in us the tur- 
bulent blood of our father.’”’”” 

These comments may seem relatively innocuous. What really 
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caused something of a commotion in Knoxville was the section on 
Mrs. W. G. Brownlow, who had been born Isabel Sevier Williams 
and was the playwright’s aunt. Although dead since 1938, she is still 
widely remembered in Knoxville as a gay, happy, charming woman, 
who was beloved and respected as a Bible teacher in the First Pres- 
byterian Church. The comments, it seems clear, were not intended 
in any but the most complimentary light. The sketch itself was in- 
scribed “to the memory of Isabel Sevier Williams” and was thus meant 
to be a sort of loving tribute. The remarks concern the relationship 
between the playwright’s mother and his aunt—a relationship which 
he describes as being uneasy in view of the feelings of awe that Isabel 
inspired in other members of the family. The summer trips to Knox- 
ville he compares with pilgrimages to a shrine, and the accompany- 
ing emotion he calls “very close to fear and trembling.” He describes 
his aunt’s subsequent death and concludes his comments with an 
account of the attitude of his maternal grandmother towards Isabel, 
whom she admired but whom she also thought “interfering” and 
rather too much like the elder Williams (Isabel’s brother), a man the 
playwright terms “certainly hard to live with.” 

The reaction of Cornelius Williams to this autobiographical sketch 
by his son was, not unexpectedly, vigorous. “He just don’t care what 
he says,” was the way the elder Williams put matters, adding of the 
article: “It burnt me up. I resented it.” And his resentment was still 
fairly strong after five years. 

What kind of person is the father of Tennessee Williams? When I 
interviewed him in May, 1955, I found him to be a man in his middle 
seventies. He reported that he was about eighteen at the time of the 
Spanish-American War, in which he fought. He was well dressed 
and alert, with bright blue eyes and a forthright manner. He retired 
from active work ten years ago and has been living alone comfortably 
on his savings—from 1948 to 1955 in Knoxville, more recently in 
Ohio, and at present in Gulfport, Mississippi.1* A family friend of 
long standing described him to me as being a person not easy to get 
along with, possessed of a devil-may-care attitude—an evaluation 
which may be partially just but which certainly leaves out some ob- 
vious positive elements in his character. Cornelius Williams seems to 
be a basically decent sort of person with some traces of bitterness, per- 
haps, and a certain irascibility. His parting words to me comprised 
what he wants to be his epitaph; namely, “He paid his debts; he told 
the truth, and tried to live by the Golden Rule.” After this, what more 
need be said? 

Let me conclude with a final note on the attitude of certain substan- 
tial citizens in Knoxville towards the work of their most gifted 
product. According to one refined lady, local people do not react 
favorably to the plays, finding them “morbid and ugly,” although 
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recognizing the great skill they exhibit. Miss Ella Williams, the 
playwright’s aunt, reports that her nephew recently told her that 
he was not going to send her any more copies of the plays. “They just 
shock the life out of you,” he said. And Miss Williams did not deny 
this.‘ His preoccupation with what conservative local people con- 
sider “the seamy side of life” distresses them. There was probably 
more truth than jest in Miss Williams’ remark: “I think Tom would 
be perfectly delighted if he came from the gutter.” In academic circles 
his work finds favor, and a theatrical group at the University of Ten- 
nessee has performed two of the plays in the face of charges of vul- 
garity or worse from certain quarters. All in all, Williams’ reputation 
is certainly growing, although it has far to go before it reaches the 
stature of East Tennessee’s favorite son—Davy Crockett. 
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THE CRITICS OF NASHVILLE 


By Rosert DANIEL 


The reader should not suppose that this paper is concerned with 
persons who have objected to the concentration of soft-coal smoke in 
our state capital, or of tenements behind the capitol building. Its sub- 
ject is the second-most interesting activity of a group of gifted writers 
who, a quarter-century ago, used to meet at a certain Mr. James 
Frank’s house in Nashville to read poems aloud, and who published, 
from 1922 to 1925, a magazine of poetry and criticism called The 
Fugitive. After nineteen numbers The Fugitive was suspended be- 
cause the poets were no longer willing to spare the time required to 
edit it. The Fugitive, however, was for them not an end but a begin- 
ning. The publication of their most significant poetry and criticism 
belongs to the next fifteen years, and their activity as critics continues 
to the present day. But their critical position is now well enough 
established for us to understand the extent of their influence and 
their relation to the contemporary movement of which their criticism 
forms a part. 

The double sense of the word “critic” is all the more troublesome 
because, in combination with “new” or “formalist,” it brings to the 
mind of some an image of a blind Polyphemus, cramming his maw 
with the reputations of unfortunate writers whom he has imprisoned 
in his cave—except those who manage to escape by sheltering them- 
selves under the bellies of his sheep, which may be obscure modern 
poems and salacious novels. In fact, however, the critics of Nashville 
have followed the example of other critics who hold prominent places 
in the history of English and American literature. Like Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, Arnold, T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound, they have cared 
most about the writing of poetry; their poetry was characterized by 
enough novelty to bring upon it the attacks of conservative readers ; 
and these attacks moved them to publish their conceptions of past 
literature, to the end that their true relation to the tradition might be 
understood. The New Criticism in general has not been a destructive 
force, except to the fame of particular writers: if it has tarnished some 
reputations, it has burnished others. As Allen Tate wrote, one of John 
Crowe Ransom’s early essays contains 
a revaluation of certain English poets who, until the school of criticism headed 
by Mr. T. S. Eliot became articulate, were shelved as minor and went unread 
in the influence [sic] of more immediately purposive poets, like Tennyson and 
Browning.” 

The effect of Wordsworth and Coleridge’s criticism was to efface the 
image of the past that had been put forward by the neo-classicists, 
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which was quite simply of a mountain peak, with themselves on its 
summit. For this the Romanticists substituted an image of a peak 
and then a valley, on the other side of which another peak was arising. 
Though the eminence of Dryden and Pope was lessened, that of 
Shakespeare and Milton was increased—if Johnson’s Preface to 
Shakespeare and his Life of Milton correctly indicate the eighteenth- 
century estimates. The New Criticism has not wished to erase the 
nineteenth-century image of the past, but it has suggested that the 
altitude of the second peak has been somewhat exaggerated by the 
Old Criticism. 

In the early 1920's, however, the writers who were gathering in 
Nashville could scarcely have foreseen that they would one day be 
embroiled in the controversies of the New Criticism. They did not 
then think of themselves as critics at all. The first to arrive was 
John Crowe Ransom, who, born in Pulaski, Tennessee, in 1888, had 
followed his undergraduate study at Vanderbilt with three years as a 
Rhodes Scholar, and returned to teach at Vanderbilt in 1914. Donald 
Davidson, of Campbellsville, Tennessee, was a student there at the 
time, and was to join the faculty in 1920. Of the eleven poets who 
contributed most to The Fugitive and whose work appears in the 
volume called The Fugitives that Harcourt, Brace published in 1928, 
four were to become well known as critics also. Two of them, Ransom 
and Davidson, were members of the faculty. The other two were their 
students—both born in Kentucky. 

Years later the younger of these, Robert Penn Warren, wrote an 
autobiographical piece that indicates the extent of Ransom and 
Davidson’s influence. “In 1921,” he recalls, 

I entered Vanderbilt University, where I remained for four years, with the idea 
of studying science, but circumstances quickly altered that: on the negative side, 
a freshman course in chemistry, and on the positive side, the influence of Donald 
Davidson and John Crowe Ransom. In my second year in college I began to 
spend a good deal of time writing poetry. In this connection my association with 
the Fugitive Group was extremely important to me, for the Fugitives were more 
valuable to me than any number of courses. And my first poetry to be published 
appeared in the Fugitive? 

Warren was not to teach at Vanderbilt until 1931, and then for only 
three years. In the meantime he studied at the University of Califor- 
nia and at Yale, and, like Ransom, was a Rhodes Scholar. 

The other student of Ransom and Davidson, Allen Tate, was to 
become the most prolific critic of the group, and better known as a 
poet than any of them except Ransom. He entered Vanderbilt in 
1918, and after taking his degree remained in Nashville until late in 
1923. He went on contributing to The Fugitive even after he had gone 
to live in New York; and soon after it ceased publication in June, 
1925, critical articles by Tate began to appear in The Sewance Re- 
view. 
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At that time The Sewanee Review was already a well established 
quarterly, having been published regularly for thirty-three years. 
Sewanee is only ninety miles from Nashville, and, under the editorship 
of George Herbert Clarke and later W. S. Knickerbocker, the Review 
welcomed the early essays of the Nashville critics. It was of great 
service to them at this stage to have, almost on their doorstep, a maga- 
zine of national circulation which was receptive to long articles on 
such subjects as “Joseph Conrad’s Directed Indirections,” the title of 
one by Donald Davidson.* In the next five years such essays as Ran- 
som’s “South—Old or New?” and Tate’s “Poetry and the Absolute” 
and “Confusion and Poetry” also appeared in The Sewanee Review.* 
The new editor, however, while hospitable to their writings, fell to 
attacking their socio-economic principles in his editorials; and in 
1931, soon after he published an article entitled “Mr. Ransom and 
the Old South,”® the alliance was dissolved. 

The critics’ energies, moreover, were diverted in other directions. 
In the late Twenties, Ransom was occupied in bringing out two 
volumes of poetry and an apology for religious belief entitled God 
without Thunder. From 1924 to 1930 Davidson served as literary 
editor of the Nashville Tennessean, and during the last two of these 
years was responsible for the book pages in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal and the Knoxville Journal. Tate was living in New York and 
partly supporting himself as a reviewer; in Willard Thorp’s bibliog- 
raphy the citations of Tate’s book-reviews occupy more than three 
closely printed pages. Warren was pursuing his graduate studies, 
and did not return to Tennessee until 1931. Beginning in 1933, how- 
ever, the four of them found another common outlet for their critical 
energies when the old Bookman, a casualty of the Depression, was 
succeeded by The American Review, under the editorship of one 
Seward Collins. Many of the Nashville critics’ most original articles 
appeared in The American Review. 

Ransom, Davidson, Tate, and Warren have in various ways exer- 
cised a widespread influence on modern American criticism. The 
first and most obvious way is that all four of them have been editors. 
Besides the editorial activities of Davidson already mentioned, Tate 
was Southern editor of The Hound and Horn from 1931 to 1934, 
an adviser to The Kenyon Review later on, and, from 1944 to 1946, 
editor-in-chief of The Sewanee Review. He has also edited an an- 
thology of new writing entitled A Southern Vanguard.” Warren, who 
moved from Vanderbilt to Louisiana State University in 1934, there 
founded and edited, with Cleanth Brooks, Jr. (A. B. Vanderbilt, 
1928), the most influential of all the magazines with which the Nash- 
ville critics have been connected. The Southern Review, published 
from 1935 to 1942, was a casualty of the Second World War, the 
breaking-up of the Long political machine, and the appointment of a 
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retired general as president of L. S. U. Ransom, who left Vanderbilt 
in 1937 for Kenyon College, founded The Kenyon Review in 1939, 
and has edited it throughout its life. 

Thus all four have influenced contemporary writing by their edi- 
torial selections and rejections. In addition, their own writings have 
been widely read, carefully studied,—and often bitterly reviewed. Not 
all of the critics, however, have produced volumes of collected essays 
in criticism. Bibliographies of the subject usually include Davidson’s 
book The Attack on Leviathan, but it is not so much a work of literary 
criticism as a presentation of Agrarian social attitudes. Warren’s 
influence as a critic has operated largely through the colleges and 
universities. In 1937 he and Brooks published an article called “The 
Reading of Modern Poetry,’’® and this collaboration led to the produc- 
tion of a textbook, Understanding Poetry, which has effected a revolu- 
tion, it is said, in the teaching of poetry in America.® The other text- 
books on which Warren has collaborated are almost equally well 
known. They contain the bulk of his criticism. It is regrettable, how- 
ever, that the publisher of his novels has not brought together his 
studies of Hemingway and Faulkner, his long article on “Pure and 
Impure Poetry,” and his reading of “The Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner,” which, among other matters, relates the antithesis of sunlight 
and moonlight in the poem to the opposition of reason and imagina- 
tion in Coleridge’s criticism.!° It is a fascinating work—particularly 
so, thought E. E. Stoll, to the ghost of Samuel Taylor Coleridge." 

Ransom’s quarterly reviews and essays, on the other hand, have 
been collected in a volume called The World’s Body,!* the spirit and 
even the title of which were prefigured in some thoughts that Ran- 
som had contributed to the last number of The Fugitive, thirteen 
years earlier. “Philosophy and metaphysics,” he then wrote, 
take their rise most naturally when one perceives that the object, which is the 
world, is too formidable to be controlled altogether by the subject, which is 
oneself. Defeat humbles the proud spirit of a mortal. . . . Then he consents to 
surrender the idea of his own dominating personality in exchange for the more 
tenable idea that he is in some manner related by ties of creation to the world, 
and entitled to some share in the general patrimony. The second step in his in- 
tellectual career is to discover somehow this community. . . . the earlier and 
greater poets (Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Donne, Milton) along with or 
following their own share of lovely romantic adventures, turned back to the 
stubborn fact of dualism with a mellow wisdom which we may call irony. 

Irony may be regarded as the ultimate mode of the great minds—it presup- 
poses the others. .. . Irony is the rarest of the states of mind, because it is the 
most inclusive; the whole mind has been active in arriving at it, both creation 
and criticism, both poetry and science.” 

The supreme value that Ransom thus assigned to irony, and the 
broadening of the meaning of the word beyond that which it ordinarily 
has, informs not only his critical preferences but also the very style in 
which he has expressed them. It has also influenced the judgments 
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and style of his followers, notably Allen Tate, whose Reactionary 
Essays on Poetry and Ideas, published two years earlier than The 
World’s Body, is dedicated to J. C. R.1* As Tate’s first collection of 
critical essays was published before Ransom’s, so his books of criti- 
cism have been more numerous. After Reactionary Essays came 
Reason in Madness, and these are his two most impressive critical 
works. But he has also published On the Limits of Poetry, The Hov- 
ering Fly, and The Forlorn Demon,}* and last year there appeared in 
paper covers The Man of Letters in the Modern World, a selection of 
his literary essays.!* 

The influence of Ransom that is apparent in Tate’s critical prin- 
ciples typifies a third way in which the critics of Nashville have left 
their mark on modern American criticism. They have influenced one 
another; the first edition of Understanding Poetry, for instance, 
acknowledges its “deep indebtedness” to, among others, Davidson, 
Ransom, and Tate. And they have influenced a newer and more 
numerous generation of poets and critics, of whom the most interest- 
ing is Randall Jarrell. Born in Nashville in 1914, Jarrell studied at 
Vanderbilt from 1931 to 1938, and later taught at Kenyon College. 
When his volume of critical essays, Poetry and the Age, was pub- 
lished three years ago, it was reviewed on the front page of The New 
York Times Book Review and compared with considerable exagger- 
ation to the Selected Essays of T. S. Eliot.18 Jarrell’s critical prin- 
ciples are congruent with those of the older Nashville critics, as may be 
seen both in Poetry and the Age and in two earlier articles that were 
unaccountably omitted from it: “The Development of Yeats’s Sense 
of Reality” and “The End of the Line.’’?® His essays also include 
encomiums of such poets as Whitman and Frost, as though he would 
rectify certain omissions in the work of his predecessors. 

So much for the influence of the Nashville critics. It remains to 
indicate, however briefly, what the nature of their critical principles 
is. Their essays have played a significant part in the contemporary 
movement or “shift of sensibility” that Ransom and others have 
called The New Criticism. Since the New Critics were and are a 
varied group, both British and American in nationality, it sometimes 
seems as hard to define The New Criticism as to define Romanticism 
or Classicism. But one attitude that is shared by all these critics is 
crucial for their outlook on literature and on experience. In common 
with Matthew Arnold, they are profoundly troubled by the crisis of 
belief that the progress of scientific discoveries had by Arnold’s 
time engendered, and they believe that since his time it has steadily 
deepened. It is that crisis which caused Arnold, seeing the modern 
world threatened with anarchy, to put forward culture as the antidote: 
the crisis which wrung from him the despairing cry that forms the 
conclusion of “Dover Beach.” The sense of crisis influences the New 
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Critics’ preferences for such contemporaries as Yeats, Eliot, and 
Faulkner, and for such poets of the past as Donne, Blake, and Hop- 
kins, whom they believe to have been underrated by The Old Criticism. 
It also helps to explain their neglect of such writers as Chaucer, 
Pope, and Whitman, in whose works anxiety is not conspicuous. The 
sense of crisis accounts for the high value that Ransom’s early essay 
in The Fugitive assigns to the ironic temper; it underlies Tate’s hos- 
tility towards those who would have us adjust ourselves to society— 
not merely to a good society ; and it explains the fierceness with which 
New Critics attack whatever they consider to be second-rate as though 
in obedience to Arnold’s injunction: 


... if we conceive thus highly of the destinies of poetry, we must also set our 
standard for poetry high, since poetry, to be capable of fulfilling such high 
destinies, must be poetry of a high order of excellence. We must accustom our- 
selves to a high standard and to a strict judgment.” 


To say what The New Criticism stands for is easier than to define 
the peculiar contribution made to it by those Tennessee critics whom 
we have been discussing. It is tempting, but would be quite mislead- 
ing, to identify the quality of their literary criticism with the hostility 
to an industrial society that is expressed in their Agrarian essays. But 
I'll Take My Stand and Who Owns America? were not written neces- 
sarily from the standpoint of literary critics; and the position taken 
by Tate in his fine essay praising the “Ode to a Nightingale” is essen- 
tially the same as that of F. R. Leavis in his similar essay on Keats,”? 
though Leavis is an Englishman of Cambridge University. We can 
only conjecture that, since the Nashvillians identified themselves with 
the vanishing agricultural society of the South, they became particu- 
larly aware of the crisis that science had brought about, and of the 
relationship between it and literature. Thus more than other New 
Critics they have been inclined to attempt a definition of the nature, 
quality, and function of literature; a definition to be found especially 
in three essays called “Poetry: a Note in Ontology,” “Three Types 
of Poetry,” and “Pure and Impure Poetry,” by Ransom, Tate, and 
Warren respectively.2? All three essays embody a similar sort of 
classification, which is not unfairly indicated by Ransom’s division of 
poetry into pure, Platonic, and metaphysical poems. Briefly explained, 
the first term means descriptive poetry, innocent of ideas; the second 
means poetry in which ideas predominate, as they do in didactic 
poems; and the third means poetry that comprehends images and 
ideas in an imaginative fusion. 

If this division does scant justice to the taste of Plato, if indeed it 
is excessively Aristotelian in its inductive approach to poetry, it has 
nevertheless produced eloquent assertions of the dignity and worth 
of literature in a world that sometimes seems to have rejected it. The 
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Preface to The World’s Body suggests, with characteristic irony, that 


What we cannot know constitutionally as scientists is the world which is made 
of whole and indefeasible objects, and this is the world which poetry recovers 
for us. Men become poets, or at least they read poets, in order to atone for 
having been hard practical men and hard theoretical scientists. 


And Tate, in his bolder style, asserts that literature 


is the complete knowledge of man’s experience, and by knowledge I mean that 
unique and formed intelligence of the world of which man alone is capable.” 


Brought together thus, the two passages show the close agreement 
between the leading principles of the two most distinguished critics 
among that group of writers here termed the Critics of Nashville. 
Their influence, it is plain, has extended far, in this country and per- 
haps in England; and their writings form a substantial part of that 
body of work that has come to be known as The New Criticism. 
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HOW TO MISREAD FAULKNER: 
A POWERFUL PLEA FOR IGNORANCE 


By WiLt1aAM J. GRIFFIN 


For nearly a quarter of a century now, the analyses and interpre- 
tations of the work of William Faulkner have been multiplying. Ob- 
viously many of these essays, perhaps most of them, try to explain 
how to read that work; but a survey of what has been published on 
this subject suggests the need for a different type of study. Abundant 
materials have accumulated for an examination of ways of misreading 
Faulkner, and it is a preliminary report of such an examination that is 
here presented. I can state very briefly the point I wish to make: a 
very good way to misread Faulkner is to look at his pages through 
the eyes of some of his critics. 

Put in such general terms, the assertion just made is a perfectly 
safe one. Nobody who has interpreted Faulkner would disagree with 
it if he had any awareness of the range and variety of other proposed 
readings. As a matter of fact, interpreters have quite regularly felt 
called on to preface their comments with denials of the validity of 
other people’s views. Professor Cleanth Brooks looks on his discussion 
of “Primitivism in The Sound and the Fury’ mainly as a means of 
“clearing away” the misconceptions promulgated by Professors Camp- 
bell and Foster. Professor Carvel Collins cannot abide the sociological 
and naturalistic views of Mr. Malcolm Cowley. Professor Lawrence 
Bowling, before he analyzes Faulkner’s narrative techniques, must 
first pay his respects to the obtuseness of Professor Granville Hicks. 
And so it goes. On one point most recent critics seem agreed (and 
quite rightly, I think) : Faulkner’s earliest commentators often erected 
barriers that turned readers back from Faulkner himself. Leslie 
Fiedler complains, “It has taken me ten years of wary reading to dis- 
tinguish the actual writer of The Sound and the Fury from a syn- 
thetic Faulkner, compounded of sub-Marxian stereotypes. . . .” And 
Mr. Fiedler comes closer to my own conviction when he adds, “. 
equally confusing are the less hysterical academic partial glimpses 
which make Faulkner primarily a historian of Southern culture, or a 
canny technician whose evocations of terror are secondary to Jamesian 
experiments with ‘point of view.’”! In the following paragraphs 
some of the newer, more sophisticated ways of misreading Faulkner 
are noted. Of the many techniques effective to this end I should like to 
identify two general methods which nowadays appear to be favored. 

The first of these methods of misreading is what I shall call the 
method of infinite expansion. It is highly recommended, since it seems 
to conform to doctrines of the “New Critics.” It gives the illusion of 
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directing attention to a close examination of the text. In fact, it diverts 
the attention to the cleverness or to the preconceptions of the critic. 
It is a kind of literary interposition between the author and his public. 
Let me exemplify. 

The short story entitled “Dry September” is a tale of the circum- 
stances of the lynching of a Negro named Will Mayes. “Through the 
bloody September twilight, aftermath of sixty-two rainless days, it 
had gone like a fire in dry grass—the rumor, the story, whatever it 
was. Something about Miss Minnie Cooper and a Negro.” Those are 
the first two sentences of the story. The rumor is discussed in the 
barbershop, where one of the barbers expresses his conviction that “it 
wasn’t Will Mayes.” “I know Will Mayes,” he protested. “And I 
know Miss Minnie Cooper, too.” 

By the end of the story, the reader also knows Miss Minnie, a 
spinster of “thirty-eight or thirty-nine” who had seen her friends 
marry while she herself was passed by. Her face began to wear 
a bright, haggard look, and there was a “bafflement of furious repudia- 
tion of truth in her eyes.” With the aid of surreptitiously acquired 
liquor, she bore the commiseration of friends and the veiled scorn of 
the less friendly. This was Miss Minnie, whose tale the mild-faced 
barber did not believe. 

“ “Believe, hell!’ a hulking youth in a sweat-stained silk shirt said. 
“‘Won’t you take a white woman’s word before a nigger’s?’” Facts? 
“Facts, hell!” said the youth, adding the advice, “You better go back 
North where you came from. The South don’t want your kind here.” 

The undirected excitement comes to a climax with the appearance 
of McLendon, who rallies the mob under his leadership. When the 
lynching is over, Miss Minnie comes home from a cheap movie and has 
hysterics, while McLendon reprimands his wife for waiting up for 
him, half striking, half flinging her across the chair, where she lay 
and “watched him quietly as he left the room.” McLendon stood 
panting against the dusty screen. “The dark world seemed to be 
stricken beneath the cold moon and the lidless stars.” 

That is the outline of the story. Now let us see what explications 
we may get as assistance in reading it. 

An analysis of “Dry September” published in Faulkner Studies 
(III, no. 4 [Winter 1954], pp. 53-57) directs us to recognize that 
the very name of the lynched Negro is symbolic. I quote: 


. his name indicates the way the various levels of the story come finally to 
rest on him. One homonym of his surname, maize, represents the only product 
reaped in this dry September; the other homonym, maze, seems to stand for the 
intricate labyrinthine problem of the Negro in the South; since Mayes is the 
only Negro actually seen in the story, he may be considered the Negro. But sev- 
eral hints imply that the ultimate intent is more than skin-deep: the name 
Will Mayes is “initially” that of a White Man; .... The Christian name, 
Will, implies his ultimate significance. From this, is it too much to say that Will 
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Mayes is the symbolic conscience, lost in the welter of unreality, rashness, and 
frustration, .. .? 


Surely, this excerpt from the text of the essay on “Moral Awareness 
in ‘Dry September’” by William B. Bache (whose own initials per- 
haps stand for Why Be Bashful?) is enough to show that Faulkner 
is not only inventive in himself but the cause of inventiveness in other 
men. 

Yet Mr. Bache is, after all, disappointing. He has, I fear, not really 
put his whole soul into this bit of explication. Two homonyms for the 
unfortunate Negro’s surname do not exhaust the possibilities. There 
is, for example, the plural of May, the month that perpetually gives 
promise of life and that presents an obvious contrast to dry Septem- 
ber. Did not Mr. Faulkner subtly pose the question, “Will Mays 
endure?” Then, of course, we can spot the pessimism of the dour 
novelist who answers, “No!” Or, adopting a gambit I shall report 
shortly, we may as readily discover that the mystic author answers, 
“Yes!” 

A little ingenuity will lead us to still another homonym. Without 
quite stretching credulity to the breaking point, perhaps, we can say 
that mays is the plural of may, the verb used as a noun. Is not Faulk- 
ner’s Negro symbolic of all permissions, all the mays that are natur- 
ally open to men? If so, we can show that this story dramatizes the 
way man’s civilized stupidity destroys the healthy freedom open to 
him in a state of nature. Thus the author becomes an illustrator of 
one of Rousseau’s famous theses. 

This explication seems too simple, however. We have been warned 
that the Negro’s Christian name “implies his ultimate significance.” 
With this implication in mind, it becomes clear that Will Mayes is 
really symbolic of the unhappy nexus of man’s self-assertiveness (his 
will) and unlimited freedom (the mays not renounced by self-dis- 
cipline). Such a monstrous combination cannot be tolerated. It be- 
comes evident that McLendon is a folk hero who rallies his people, 
despite petty rational objections, and leads them in a necessary cam- 
paign to eliminate a threat to society. Note that when McLendon 
searches out the presumptuous Negro in the darkness, he shouts, 
“Will; . . . Will!” Are not McLendon and Miss Minnie Cooper 
(in her instinctive, unself-comprehending way), asserting the wisdom 
of the race? Such an interpretation is supported by the final incident 
in the story. McLendon’s treatment of his wife simply underscores his 
function as a restorer of discipline and a moral order. As Mr. Bache 
points out, the moon, which Faulkner describes as cold, rose over the 
hot, dry land shortly after the immolation of Will Mayes. I suggest 
that we have found a Faulknerian legend, a great myth, of the redemp- 
tion of the waste land.? This discovery may well supplement Mr. 
Bache’s own observation that “the story of the Garden of Eden is a 
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metaphorical parallel to ‘Dry September,’” because there is a great 
deal of hissing mentioned by Faulkner, and when the friends of Miss 
Minnie, to quiet her, say “Shhhhh,” they naturally remind readers of 
the Satanic snake. 

Do not object, please, that these various interpretations are incon- 
sistent with each other and with many details in the story. Such 
carping criticism would reveal that you know not well the subtle 
ways Faulkner keeps, and passes, and turns again. Remember the 
counsel of Mr. Bache that we should recognize in Will Mayes a 
product reaped in September, an intricate labyrinthine problem, the 
Negro, a White Man, and “the symbolic conscience, lost in a welter 
of unreality, rashness, and frustration.” It is pertinent now to add 
his advice that “the subsuming importance of Will Mayes is perhaps 
best understood if we consider him to be Christ.” The facts on which 
this identification is based are incontrovertible : “Consistently through- 
out ‘Dry September’ Christ and God (‘by God,’ ‘for God’s sake,’ 
‘fore God’) are mentioned.” 

A little later, Mr. Bache asks if, since both Will Mayes and the 
moon are “night watchmen,” we may not identify the one with the 
other. Well, we may if we will. But since the moon rises—according 
to our perceptive commentator—“about the same time that Mayes is 
put into the bottomless pit . . . can we not say that the moon stands 
for Mayes after his death, represents Christ’s rising to Heaven after 
the crucifixion ... ?” Can we not, indeed? This is the gambit that 
allows us to understand that eternal life is a fulfillment of the promise 
of May. And now, recalling that “the story of the Garden of Eden is 
a metaphorical parallel to ‘Dry September,’” we may see Faulkner’s 
little masterpiece as a resumé of the Scriptures from first to last— 
Old Testament and New—in less than fifteen pages. 

Surely we have had a sufficient illustration of the reading of 
Faulkner by what I have called the method of infinite expansion, in the 
application of which there appears to be no limit to the possibilities 
of interpretation except a failure of ingenuity in the interpreter. I 
suppose it was this kind of reading that John C. Sherwood had in 
mind when he wrote: 

When Faulkner writes a novel 
He crowds the symbols in; 


There is a hidden meaning 
In every glass of gin, 


In every maiden ravished, 

In every colt that’s foaled, 
And specially in characters 
That are thirty-three years old 


I hasten to add that I know Faulkner often employs symbols, and 
that the incidents, characters, and even the names of characters in his 
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fictions have complex associations for him. His meanings are certainly 
not always simple or superficial, and a reader should be grateful for 
any real assistance in defining them. But when the purported assist- 
ance turns out to be substantially a substitution of a critic’s free asso- 
ciation for the author’s text, it may certainly be identified as instruc- 
tion in misreading. 

A second type of misreading frequently urged on the public is 
achieved by a process essentially the reverse of that which I have 
already described. Instead of concentrating on details that may be pro- 
jected, magnified, and thus distorted, the misreading I am next con- 
cerned with is effected, at least initially, by the rigorous reduction 
of the author’s work to a very simple formula. The impression given 
is something like that one gets when he looks at an object through the 
wrong end of a telescope: the irregular outlines are straightened out 
and the object is reduced to a manageable, but fairly uninformative, 
image. 

Faulkner has suffered continually from the activities of reductive 
interpreters. To such commentators, I take it, Louis Fiedler referred 
when he spoke of sub-Marxian stereotypes. Other reductions have 
produced the image of Faulkner as a mere Gothic romancer, an illu- 
sion now happily dispelled; or Maxwell Geismar’s picture of Faulk- 
ner the Negro hater, which even he, surely, could not have taken 
seriously for long; or the figure of Faulkner the nihilist, which con- 
trasts so sharply with the novelist’s public utterances ; or the vision of 
Faulkner as an historian of the South, which can satisfy nobody who 
actually reads his work and also knows something about history. It is 
not my point that there is no truth in any of these representations ; 
there is some truth in most of them. There is also a good deal of truth 
in Campbell and Foster’s argument that there is a “primitivistic 
strain” in Faulkner, which they illustrate copiously from “The Bear.’’* 
But these critics are naively puzzled® by the “vehement and lengthy 
opposition” their thesis and exposition of primitivism elicited from 
Professor Cleanth Brooks. Campbell and Foster are evidently un- 
aware that their reading of Faulkner happens not to fit the reduced 
image of the writer held, and persuasively exhibited by Professor 
Brooks as the only true image. Brooks is, to change the figure, like 
one of those blind men who explored quite adequately and described 
eloquently one portion of the elephant’s body and ever after insisted 
that he, and no one who disagreed with him, had correctly tabbed the 
beast. 


It is true that Professor Brooks is surrounded by a good many 
other blind men who echo from him a fairly uniform description. 
Their agreement may be taken as evidence of the relative importance 
of the portion of the elephant they have explored. Or it may indicate 
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that they shared a predisposition that led them to limit their explora- 
tion. 

The uniform description I speak of is that which represents Faulk- 
ner as simply and consistently a “Southern traditionalist.” The pre- 
disposition to reduce him to such a role is probably explained by a 
determination to find in a first-rate creative artist support for a set 
of doctrines held by a group of men known (in one of their avatars) 
as the Nashville Agrarians. The insistent expression of this determi- 
nation reminds one of how industriously another set of critics in the 
1930’s worked to make model New Humanists of Willa Cather, 
Goethe, Milton, and Shakespeare. To make a mere “Southern tra- 
ditionalist” of Faulkner likewise requires industrious misreading (or 
half reading, which is not different in effect). 

Instructions for this particular kind of misreading were initiated by 
George Marion O’Donnell in his essay on “Faulkner’s Mythology” 
in the first volume of the Kenyon Review (1939, pp. 285-299). His 
opening sentences state what seem now to be canonized as articles 
of the true faith. “William Faulkner,” he announced, “is really a 


traditional moralist. . . . One principle holds together his thirteen 
books of prose. . . . That principle is the Southern social-economic- 
ethical tradition. . . .” Mr. O’Donnell makes it clear that Faulkner’s 


work should be read as a drama of the conflict between the clearly 
distinguished forces of Good and Evil: “On one side of the conflict 
there are the Sartorises, recognizable human beings who act tra- 
ditionally. Against them the invading Northern armies, and their 
diversified allies in the reconstruction era, wage open war, aiming to 
make the traditional actions of the Sartorises impossible.” Obviously, 
Sartorises are to be identified as the Children of Light in this “uni- 
versal conflict ;” the Children of Darkness also have a name: they are 
the Snopeses. Mr. O’Donnell makes everything clear in his summary 
sentence, “In Mr. Faulkner’s mythology there are two kinds of char- 
acters; they are Sartorises or Snopeses, whatever the family names 
may be.” It is essential to the O’Donnell dogma, of course, that a tra- 
ditional Sartoris deserves the myth-maker’s admiring approval, while 
an anti-traditional Snopes (whatever the family name) merits his 
condemnation. 

To read Faulkner according to these instructions would be to see 
his work as pure melodrama; but though he has written some of that, 
too, he has certainly done a great deal more. Faulkner himself has 
identified the most important subject for writers as “the problems 
of the human heart in conflict with itself.” (Italics mine.) These he 
has written about with power and effectiveness, whether dealing with 
a Bayard Sartoris or with Colonel Sartoris Snopes (in “Barn Burn- 
ing’). Should it be objected that young Colonel Snopes is a Sartoris 
with a different family name, I answer that even Joe Christmas, an 
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anti-traditionalist if there ever was one, is not altogether shut out 
from his creator’s sympathy. 

The truth is that Mr. O’Donnell himself could not make his formula 
fit the facts. Like the defenders of the Ptolemaic cosmology, he was 
forced to invent epicycle on epicycle. He had, for example, to con- 
sign the admirable but unhappy Quentin Compson (like Narcissa 
Benbow) to a purgatorial state of Sartorishood which he called 
“formalized tradition.” Or he had to account for a “defective tradi- 
tion” that could also be heroic in the story of Thomas Sutpen. But 
finally he was brought to the point of complaining that Faulkner 
just would not fit the Procrustean bed and deserved to have his legs 
cut off: Light in August “defines the second general type of failure 
in Mr. Faulkner’s work: Mr. Faulkner is unable to sustain his tra- 
ditionalism at all... .” 

O’Donnell’s failure (for it is his failure, not Faulkner’s, that he 
described in the passage just quoted) ought to have been a warning 
to other interpreters, but evidently it was not. Louis D. Rubin, Jr. 
asks us to believe that “the whole theme of Faulkner’s Yoknapataw- 
pha saga” is a “lament for the passing of Southern life as it used to be, 
before the tractor and the steel mill came.”? Ray B. West, Jr. directs 
us to understand “A Rose for Emily” as a representation of “the 
dilemma of our times, the conflict of the pragmatic present against the 
set mores of the past.”* “Traditionalism,” is so often the term used 
to describe Faulkner’s work that the repetition has an hypnotic effect 
like that of a radio commercial. Thus, one of our most protean writers, 
one possessed with a vigorous imagination and an extraordinary 
awareness of life, is being conjured down to the size and shape of 
Thomas Nelson Page. 

The extra-literary motivation for at least some of these reductive 
interpretations is most clearly indicated in Professor Donald David- 
son’s paper on “Why the Modern South Has a Great Literature.”® 
After ironically suggesting that the way not to produce a Faulkner is 
to have, like Wisconsin and Massachusetts, ‘“‘a prevalence of material 
progress, great wealth, modern institutions such as libraries and art 
museums,” etc., Professor Davidson attributes Faulkner’s virtues as 
a literary artist to the fact that the man himself is the product of a 
traditional society—and was not corrupted by an education at the 
University of North Carolina. He alleges that “the critics of the 
South might . . . feel more comfortable if they could argue that Mr. 
Faulkner’s writings are in some sense a reaction against the back- 
wardness of his Southern origin and situation.” But, insists Professor 
Davidson, “there is not a solitary hint of such a reaction against back- 
wardness in his novels and stories.” In the minds of the student audi- 
ence at Mississippi State College, where his paper was first read, 
Professor Davidson left no doubt about the practical implications of 
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what he had been saying. In his closing paragraph he proclaimed, 
“. . we have not only a private interest to defend but also a public 
duty to perform. What that duty is I surely do not need to say, this 
morning in the State of Mississippi, which in 1948 cast its electoral 


vote for Thurmond and Wright.” 

On a second occasion on which Professor Davidson read his paper 
to an audience, one of the auditors was a man who had spent a long 
life of devotion to the causes of education and literature in the South. 
At the conclusion of the paper, he is reported to have remarked, 
“The most powerful plea for ignorance I have heard in a long while.” 
I think he referred to the general tenor of the argument; but since 
I am concerned here primarily with the reading of a body of literature, 
I should like to borrow the phrase and focus its application: As it 
reveals itself more clearly, the substitution for a vigorous, many-sided 
fiction writer of a stereotyped image labeled “Southern Traditionalist” 
is, like other partial and subjectively fabricated representations of him, 
a powerful plea for ignorance of William Faulkner. 
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COOPER’S THE SPY ON THE FRENCH STAGE 


By JoHN McBripE 


That James Fenimore Cooper’s The Spy: A Tale of the Neutral 
Ground appeared in a French translation late in August 1822, only 
eight months after its New York publication, was certainly due to no 
familiarity on the part of French readers or publishers with American 
belles-lettres. A free adaptation in 1808 of Charles Brockden Brown’s 
Wieland had passed unnoticed. Two translations in 1821 and 1822 of 
Washington Irving’s Sketchbook received scant attention. Occasional 
paragraphs on American letters in travellers’ accounts or literary 
periodicals did little to create demand for the products of American 
pens. After 1820 an increasing minority of French Liberals and in- 
tellectuals were renewing acquaintance with the political and moral- 
istic writings of Franklin and Jefferson, but the introduction of Amer- 
ica’s first major novelist to the French public is to be attributed to 
the empty purse of a bankrupt notaire. 

Auguste-Jean-Baptiste Defauconpret, unsuccessful Parisian notary 
who took refuge in London around 1816, conceived the then original 
idea of translating contemporary English fiction for his compatriots. 
Responsible for the vogue in France of the Waverley novels, he noted 
the moderate success in 1822 of a pirated London edition of Cooper’s 
The Spy and, by translating it, launched American fiction in France.! 

Well received by reviewers and public, The Spy was followed by 
the translation of the equally successful Pioneers in 1823. The Pilot 
(1824) won the ultimate in critical praise, and by 1825 the squire 
of Cooperstown was lauded by all classes of Frenchmen as “le Walter 
Scott américain.”* His popularity, which knew no rival but Scott’s, 
continued unabated until well after 1830. Later his social criticism 
and European themes found less favor than his romances of the sea 
and the forest. 

Cooper’s introduction into France in 1822 was largely an accident. 
That in December 1828 The Spy was adapted for the French stage 
not once but twice and that it remains virtually the only one of 
Cooper’s novels to be dramatized in France is likewise apparently 
accidental. Dramatic versions of The Pilot and The Red Rover were 
given in London, New York, and Philadelphia shortly after their 
publication as novels. A dramatization of The Spy had a successful 
run in New York in 1822 and was revived late in 1827.5 None of 
these stage adaptations was known, however, in Paris. The Spy had 
a second French edition in 1824 and a third in 1828. At the same time 
critics preferred The Pilot, and the public seems to have enjoyed 
most The Last of the Mohicans. 
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The Spy’s appearance on the stage of both the elder and the young- 
er branches of the Comédie Frangaise—the Salle Richelieu and the 
Odéon—is due to Jacques-Arséne-Polycarpe-Frangois Ancelot (1794- 
1854), a prolific author of second- and third-rate plays which enjoyed 
considerable popularity between 1825 and 1850. Ancelot’s genres 
range from sentimental comedy to Radcliffean melodrama, his locales 
from Moscow to Lisbon. There is no specific indication as to his 
reason for selecting The Spy for dramatization from among the eight 
Cooper novels available in French in 1828. 

A casual remark by J. B. A. Soulié, reviewing Ancelot’s Espion in 
the Quotidienne, does, however, hint at a likely reason for his choice 
and also provides a probable explanation as to why the fountainhead of 
American historical romance waited for adaptation to the stage for six 
years after its first French edition. “Aussi,” noted Soulié, “n’aurions- 
nous pas attendu, dit-on, si longtemps les drames nouveaux qui ont 
paru sous ce titre, sans les scrupules de la derniére censure a qui le 
nom de Washington avait porté ombrage.”* 

The presence of the first President of the United States on the 
Parisian stage was in the late 1820’s a good guarantee of at least a 
respectful initial hearing. Washington’s prestige in France had grown 
rather than diminished after his death. For Restoration Frenchmen, 
haunted by a sort of melancholy yearning for a great statesman devoid 
of selfish ambition, for opponents of the monarchy in particular, 
more aware than ever of the lack of a superior figure in the Bourbon 
family, the theme of Washington became one of irresistible attraction. 
Faced with unanimous praise of the American leader, supporters of 
the Bourbons respected his reputation but, after 1820, discouraged 
mention of him whenever possible. After the fall of the ultra-reac- 
tionary Villéle ministry in January 1828, a general loosening of cen- 
sorship restrictions took place. Ancelot, therefore, was presumably 
free to reintroduce the figure of Washington to the Parisian stage. 

The persistent popularity in France of the Major André story and 
of the now-forgotten Asgill incident, both of which recall the plight 
of Henry Wharton in Cooper’s novel, provides further explanation 
for Ancelot’s choice of The Spy. A considerable body of material 
published in French in the decade preceding 1828 as well as Cooper’s 
own references to Major André’s tragedy created sympathetic under- 
standing for the hard case of an unfortunate officer caught out of uni- 
form behind enemy lines. Four plays between 1813 and 1820 recalled 
to the French public the bittersweet adventures of Charles Asgill and 
Washington’s role therein. In 1782 Asgill, a young British officer 
taken prisoner by the Americans, was chosen by lot on Washington’s 
orders to suffer death in reprisal for the irregular and unpunished 
hanging of an American officer by a group of Loyalists. Convinced of 
the sincerity of Sir Henry Clinton’s apologies and of his inability to 
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hand over the offending Loyalist leader, Washington was seeking a 
face-saving means of reversing Asgill’s widely publicized sentence 
when Congress assented to a tactful plea for clemency from Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette.® 

Ancelot and his collaborator E. J. E. Mazéres (1796-1866) prom- 
ised their new work to the government-subventioned Théatre de 
l’Odéon. Even before the reading committee had approved the play, 
the Odéon’s director Lemetheyer began preparations for showing it. 
Then, apparently without warning, Ancelot and Mazéres withdrew 
their Espion and gave it to the more illustrious Salle Richelieu of the 
Théatre Frangais. Justly furious at their defection, Lemetheyer com- 
missioned a young playwright, Léon Halévy (1802-1883), to produce 
with two collaborators, Louis-Marie Fontan (1801-1839) and Gus- 
tave Drouineau (1800-1860), a second Espion, likewise based on 
Cooper’s novel. Determined to reach the public before Ancelot and 
Mazéres, Halévy and his collaborators wrote their play and saw it 
rehearsed and staged all within two weeks. On December 6, 1828, at 
the Odéon the Halévy Spy, second in date of composition, was the 
first to reach the public. 

The play reflects the extreme haste with which it was written. 
Twenty characters with speaking roles—virtually all those appearing 
in Cooper’s 430-page romance—are crowded into the sixty-seven 
pages of printed text. The function within the drama of most of these 
is far from clear. Halévy and his collaborators lifted from Defaucon- 
pret’s translation isolated scenes, pages, and sentences and joined them 
together with woefully inadequate or no coherence. Skinner and his 
“€corcheurs,” plunderers professing a doubtful allegiance to the 
American cause, appear in the second act to set fire to the cabin of 
Harvey Birch, supposed notorious British spy. But they come and go 
without the audience’s ever understanding whose side they are on or 
why they destroy Birch’s cabin. Minor characters in the novel assume 
a disproportionate role in the play. Caesar Thompson, the Whartons’ 
Negro servant, appears in a majority of the thirty-four scenes. Much 
capital is made of his extreme reluctance to face any kind of danger. 
This along with his broken Negro-French provides the play’s comic 
element. Harvey Birch spends an undue share of his limited lines in 
concern for his aged father, whose only contribution to the play is to 
rush headlong upon the stage in a black cloak, fall by the side of his 
son, and die “en poussant d’horribles cris.’”? 

Henry Wharton’s capture and trial, recalling Major André’s mis- 
fortune, is made the dominant theme. The trial scene (IV, ii), longest 
in the play and occupying seven pages of printed text, is intended, 
along with the farewell scene between Washington and Harvey Birch 
(V, vi), to represent the high point of the drama. A letter, not found 
in Cooper, announcing the summary trial and execution by the British 
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of an American Lieutenant Renwood and the necessity for a just 
reprisal in the person of Henry Wharton increases the plot’s approxi- 
mate parallel to the Asgill case. 

Washington’s somewhat equivocal role as Mr. Harper is explained 
at leisure by Cooper. In Halévy’s adaptation the mystery surrounding 
the Commander in Chief’s actions is so deep as to be unintelligible. 
With Halévy, as in the novel, Mr. Harper penetrates Henry Whar- 
ton’s disguise in his father’s house and promises the young British 
captain assistance and protection should the need arise. Unlike his 
counterpart in the novel, Harper appears at Henry’s courtmartial. 
He refuses to intervene when Frances Wharton reminds him of his 
earlier promise. Soon declaring himself to be the Commander in Chief, 
he testifies against Henry and signs his death sentence. Meanwhile 
in a maneuver difficult for the audience to grasp he secretly orders 
Harvey Birch to aid Henry to escape. The General’s harsh incon- 
sistency goes almost entirely unexplained. 

Central figure of the novel, Harvey Birch has scarcely a secondary 
role in the play. The reader’s sympathy for the patriot-spy depends 
on Cooper’s rendering him, through innumerable afflictions, noble 
and self-sacrificing. This Halévy and his collaborators fail to achieve. 
The causes of Harvey’s both good and bad reputation are insufficient- 
ly explained. Except at the end of the play, where, as in the novel, he 
refuses Washington’s offer of monetary compensation for his services, 
Harvey Birch hardly escapes the moral degradation attached to spying. 

For all its deficiencies, Halévy’s Espion is not lacking in the pic- 
turesque. The Skinners are horribly gruesome. Each of the five acts 
ends with an impressive spectacle: fighting between the Americans 
and British outside the Wharton mansion, the collapse of Harvey’s 
cabin in flames, the villain Wellmere’s downstage death in a duel, the 
passing of Henry Wharton’s death sentence with his sister Frances on 
her knees before a presumably heartless Washington, Harvey Birch’s 
lingering death from an American bullet while the French fleet ap- 
proaches, French cannon boom, and Washington proclaims in pom- 
pous prose to the assembled company America’s freedom and Har- 
vey’s true status as a patriot. 

Even though the opening night audience appreciated its spectacu- 
lar qualities and had been partially informed as to the unavoidable 
haste with which it was written, the Halévy-Fontan-Drouineau 
Espion was very badly received. Four daily newspapers and one 
weekly magazine reviewed the new drama in considerable detail.* 
Without exception they deplored its faulty composition, confused 
action, and utter failure to do justice to Cooper’s admirable tale. All 
five reviewers agreed that the presentation of Harvey Birch repre- 
sented the most serious distortion. They pointed out that the collab- 
orators, instead of placing in evidence Harvey’s character, his perils 
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and fatigue, selected fragments from the novel on the basis of easy 
adaptation to the stage. As they were precisely those scenes in which 
Harvey Birch had the least part, 

il est arrivé que dans la piéce les accessoires ont étouffé le principal et que le 


manque de liaison et la multiplicité des événements ont rendu l’idée de Cooper 
a peu prés inintelligible 4 qui n’a pas le livre présent a la mémoire.® 


The Globe added that miscasting had contributed to the play’s fail- 
ure. The actor Boccage, who played Harvey, “n’a rien de cette 
mobilité de physionomie, de cette souplesse de mouvement que I’on at- 
tend d’un pareil homme.” Auguste, however, was well cast in the 
“role grave, mystérieux et poétique de Washington.”?° 

On December 13, 1828, one week after the Halévy version opened 
at the Odéon, the Ancelot-Mazéres Espion was presented at the 
Théatre Francais under the most brilliant of circumstances: “une 
représentation extraordinaire” in honor of a retiring star, Mlle. 
Leverd. The benefit gala, which lasted six hours and brought in 12,000 
francs, was attended by Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Berry as 
well as by the princes of the House of Orléans. On the program 
L’Espion preceded the second act of Athalie, selections from Rossini’s 
Moses, a one act opera Le Calife de Bagdad, a “cérémonie” and a 
“divertisement.” 

Reviewed in four newspapers and two periodicals, Ancelot and 
Mazéres’ Spy was well received by critics and public alike.41 More 
experienced theater-wise than their rivals at the Odéon and not 
pressed by time, they produced a workmanlike drame which, if de- 
servedly forgotten today, compares favorably with many second and 
third-rate plays of the period. Full length, comprising 136 pages of 
printed text, their Espion follows fairly closely the main outlines of 
Cooper’s novel although, as in the Halévy version, Henry Wharton’s 
fate provides the central theme. “Tout se réduit 4 une question de 
famille,” one reviewer protested. “Henri Wharton sera-t-il pendu ou 
parviendra-t-on a le sauver, voila la question.”!* During the first 
three acts entire scenes are transcribed word for word from Defau- 
conpret’s translation. The characters are limited to those essential to 
the plot: the Wharton family, Mr. Harper, Harvey Birch, Dun- 
woodie, Lawton, a servant, and assorted soldiers. 

The position of the Whartons vis-a-vis the British and Americans, 
the nature of Washington’s relations with Harvey Birch, the secret 
reasons which oblige the general to approve young Wharton’s death 
sentence, the painful situation of Dunwoodie, caught between love and 
duty, the various motifs and relationships which were so confusing 
at the Odéon are here presented with at least minimum clarity. The 
fourth and fifth acts, however, where Ancelot and Mazéres took con- 
siderable liberties with Cooper’s text and loosely stitched together 
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isolated fragments from the novel, are less successful than the first 
three. 

Critics compared carefully the Halévy and the Ancelot Espion and, 
pointing out infidelities both to the spirit and to the letter of the origi- 
nal, showed close familiarity with Cooper’s text. As with Halévy’s 
spy, they found Ancelot and Mazéres’ Harvey Birch far inferior to 
Cooper’s. They regretted a long speech (III, ix) and several shorter 
ones, in which the spy, contrary to the spirit of Cooper’s creation, la- 
ments that no one understands or pities him, that while Henry Whar- 
ton escapes to freedom, he must remain behind under the constant 
threat of terrifying death. The final scene of the fifth and last act was 
likewise severely criticized. Birch is struck by a stray English bullet 
while conducting Henry through the English lines. Dragging him- 
self before Washington and the assembled cast, who make no effort 
to care for his wounds, he dies a slow death. Then the Commander 
in Chief declares “Vive l’Amérique” and pronounces a long and pre- 
tentious eulogy of the late spy. Cooper’s simple dénouement was 
deemed much superior. 

Ancelot and Mazéres were fortunate in securing for the part of 
Frances Wharton Mademoiselle Mars, renowned beauty and the most 
celebrated actress of two generations. That she might have a vehicle 
worthy of her talent, the adapters gave Frances Wharton a role in 
the play all out of proportion to her importance in the novel. Dominat- 
ing many of the scenes, she appears in all but five of the forty-four. 
One critic remarked that Mlle. Mars’ hasty ascent of Fishkill moun- 
tain in the dead of night in a toilette of an “extréme décolleté” rather 
shocked the “bienséances.””!* Yet however far her interpretation may 
have been from Cooper’s conception of the twenty-year-old Westches- 
ter damsel, the forty-eight-year-old actress’ forceful presentation as- 
sured a favorable reception for the play. 

Halévy, Fontan, and Drouineau’s version of The Spy was pub- 
lished late in December 1828. The Ancelot-Mazéres version appeared 
January 3, 1829.14 Neither publication attracted attention in the press. 
In spite of its many defects, Halévy’s work enjoyed a measure of 
popular success and was given thirteen times at the Odcon between 
December 6, 1828, and February 14, 1829.15 Ancelot and Mazéres’ 
more finished work was presented seventeen times between December 
13, 1828, and February 1, 1829. Then it too sank into oblivion. 

As works of art neither dramatization of The Spy has value. They 
do represent, however, a curious and forgotten episode of Cooper’s 
vogue in France. They are also not without significance for the his- 
tory of the American as seen by French eyes. They sin by omission. 
One seeks in vain traits of character or manners which ring true as 
representative of Cooper’s or any other America. Remove from the 
texts certain obvious references to the War of Independence, and 
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their cardboard characters could belong to any one of several dozen 
Restoration comedies and melodramas presenting so-called English- 
men, Germans, or Poles.?® 

Perhaps details of staging and acting which do not appear in the 
printed texts conveyed an American exoticism to the audiences. Re- 
viewing the Halévy version, the Journal des Débats mentioned “la 
vérité des coutumes.” Yet the eleven quite detailed reviews of both 
plays point out nothing that struck the critics as particularly or ap- 
propriately American. The liberal, pro-American Mercure du XIXe 
siécle declared that the great defect of Ancelot’s Espion lay in its fail- 
ure to interest the spectator in the American Revolution. All the 
reviewers found Harvey Birch unrecognizable on the stage. Cooper’s 
avaricious and crafty Yankee peddler, who proves through a long 
series of trials that patriotism can in time of national peril ennoble 
and purify the vilest of men, appeared in both theaters as a colorless 
individual who overindulged in sentimental tirades on the dangers 
of espionage and the misfortunes of being an unrecognized hero. 

Perhaps the plays’ greatest interest lies in their portrayal of Wash- 
ington. In Restoration biographical, journalistic and other non-fic- 
tion treatments of him, the first President is divested of virtually all 
personal traits and becomes the very symbol of the ideal statesman and 
leader. In three early Restoration plays dealing with the Asgill affair, 
he appears as a paternal and kindly benefactor, gentle in his personal 
relations but firm to the point of severity in his official acts. In Hal- 
évy’s adaptation, the General’s mysterious arrivals and departures, his 
undue severity toward Henry Wharton and unexplained interest in 
Frances reflect, in caricature, the conception common to the Asgill 
plays. But for Ancelot and Mazéres the Father of His Country be- 
comes an expansive patron of Frances and Dunwoodie’s young love. 
Calling Harvey Birch into his arms twice within five minutes, he en- 
joys flowery effusions and melodramatic poses. Cooper’s overformal 
Mr. Harper, stiff in his relations with the self-effacing spy, has fallen 
victim to the sentimentality of popular literature of the 1820's. 


Ancelot and Mazéres’, Halévy, Fontan, and Drouineau’s versions 
of The Spy, unsatisfactory as they are, represent the high point of 
James Fenimore Cooper’s career in the French theater.’* The diffi- 
culty of adapting his complicated plots to proportions suitable to the 
stage, the comparative sameness of his later American stories, and 
the lack of interest for Europeans of his Continental tales probably 
account for his relatively small role as purveyor of subject matter to 
the Romantic drama. 
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MAUPASSANT AS A NOVELIST 


By MAxweLt A. SMITH 


In 1891 Maupassant, studying the figures of his sales, noted that 
his six novels had considerably outsold his many volumes of short 
stories. While the latter because of their elemental simplicity and 
directness have doubtless been more popular in foreign lands, the 
novels are almost equal in artistic excellence and have the further 
value of disclosing much more clearly the transformation of Mau- 
passant’s outlook on life. 

When Une Vie appeared in 1883, Tolstoi, who up to this time had 
been rather hostile to Maupassant, greeted it as the greatest French 
novel since Les Misérables and praised it for containing the three 
cardinal qualities of a novel: moral purpose, perfect style, and abso- 
lute sincerity. As Martino and others have pointed out, it is rather 
a series of tales which Maupassant fused together to give us in ram- 
bling and undramatic form the life story of Jeanne de Lemare, from 
the virginal illusions of her boarding school days, through the senti- 
mental rapture and speedy disillusionment of her marriage, to her 
gloomy abandonment by her son in her old age. The general atmos- 
phere of the story is the depressing grey of the Naturalists, blackened 
here and there by the sensuality and cruelty of the husband, and 
relieved only by the marvelous portrayal of Norman scenery with its 
matchless picture of the harbor of Etretat, “like an immense elephant 
with its trunk in the water,” the tang of the briny sea air and the 
fragrance of apple trees and jasmine in bloom. The subtitle of the 
story was “The Humble Truth”; and to this faithful rendering of 
rural life we should add, as Sherard pointed out, the resemblance of 
the villainous hero Julien—that avaricious, brutal, rustic Don Juan— 
to the handsome but profligate father of the author. 


All critics have recognized the influence of Flaubert in this first 
novel of Maupassant. Both Henry James and Ernest Boyd compare it 
with Flaubert’s L’Education Sentimentale, though for different rea- 
sons: James because it is a presentation of a simple slice of life, a 
series of observations upon an episode “quelconque” with minimum of 
arrangement of the given subjects, Boyd because he thinks he sees in 
Jeanne “the feminine counterpart of Flaubert’s Frédéric,” the frus- 
trated product of “sentimental education.” Personally I find it much 
easier to agree with those like Maynial who are reminded rather of 
Flaubert’s Un Coeur Simple. It has the same steady progression 
downwards, the same tragic sense of helplessness before an inexorable 
fatality, but it has on the whole less flinty hardness than Flaubert’s 
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story, more touches of human pity, and above all a less bleak con- 
clusion. 

Brunetiére has called Bel Ami (1885) the masterpiece of the 
Naturalistic novel, but it is certainly the most cynical and disgusting 
of Maupassant’s works, the only one which is boring to read. It is like 
Une Vie in its technical aspect, that is, in its succession of loosely re- 
lated episodes chronicling the life of the central character. George 
Duroy is a handsome and determined but shallow blackguard, who by 
accepting the advances of easily-smitten women of the world manages 
to rise step by step to the heights of the journalistic profession. Mau- 
passant, who, as chronicler for Parisian newspapers such as Gil Blas 
and Le Gaulois, had been in a position to observe the seamy side of 
this milieu, defended himself against the scandalized outcries of the 
Parisian press by stating that the hero was at heart an opportunist and 
only accidentally a journalist. As Saintsbury so aptly remarks of this 
character. ““He never does a decent thing and never says a good 
one.” If Bel Ami does not impress us like Une Vie as being a truth- 
ful reproduction of life, it is because it contains not a single likable 
character ; as Henry James has said, it shows us “a world in which 
every man is a cad and every woman a harlot.” Unlike Une Vie it 
has the breezy, racy rapidity of the eighteenth century novel of adven- 
ture and has been frequently called the modern counterpart of Mari- 
vaux’ Paysan Parvenu. It has been likened also to the Gil Blas of 
Lesage, though its satire lacks the geniality of the earlier author. In the 
nineteenth century it reminds me somewhat of Stendhal’s Le Rouge et 
le Noir, not only in the similarity between the two ambitious and cyni- 
cal heroes, but also in the laconic irony of the episode of the duel. 

Though Mont-Oriol (1887), the story of a fashionable watering 
place in Auvergne, is not the greatest of Maupassant’s novels, it is 
perhaps the most varied and attractive. As Lemaitre has pointed out, 
it marks a period of transition between his earlier and later manner, 
showing the increasing tenderness and social pity of the author and 
representing instead of the rambling life story of Une Vie and Bel Ami 
a tendency towards a dramatic crisis in which the relations of several 
families are fused. Henry James is unfair when he baldly summarizes 
the intrigue as being based on the idea “that a gentleman, if he hap- 
pens to be a low animal, is liable to love a lady very much less if she 
presents him with a pledge of their affection.” It is true that the hero 
Paul de Bretigny, as his author admits, “belongs to the race of lovers 
and not to that of fathers.” Yet if Paul treats Christiane like a cad, 
he is at least, unlike the blackguard heroes of Une Vie and Bel Ami, 
a cad with the conscience and remorse of a gentleman. All the chief 
characters of the novel have the fullness and breadth of real life, the 
charming heroine Christiane, the cautious and avaricious peasant 
capitalists Oriol and son, the genial, happy-go-lucky spendthrift Gon- 
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trau, and the Jewish promoter of big business, Andermatt, “a strange 
human machine made only to calculate, circulate and manipulate 
money,” a creation of whom Balzac or Zola would have been proud. 
But the fantastic silhouette of the pseudo-rheumatic cripple Pere 
Clovis persists above all in the reader’s memory with the vividness of 
a caricature from Dickens or Daudet. The pathos of Christiane’s 
unfortunate love is admirably relieved by the Moliéresque satire of the 
pompous doctors and their naively gullible patients, and Jules 
Romains’ Dr. Knock never envisioned inventions more impressive 
than Mont-Oriol’s magnificent stomach pump and apparatus for ar- 
tificial walking. A final element which charms the reader is the 
picturesque environment of fragrant forest, rocky crags, and deep- 
cleft mountain torrents in which the story is laid. 

The growing tendency of Maupassant to concern himself with the 
psychological, with the most intimate emotions of man rather than 
with external manifestations, is at once noticeable in Pierre et Jean 
(1888). In this brief novel, hardly more bulky than a long short 
story, we are presented with the tragic implications of a single situa- 
tion. M. Roland, a plodding retired jeweler whose only interest in 
life is boating and fishing, his gentle and dreamy wife, and their two 
sons Pierre and Jean, are living in Le Havre when they receive the 
astonishing news that a former friend of the family at his death has 
left his entire fortune to the younger son, Jean. With all the cruel in- 
tensity of a Racinian drama the author unfolds in the older brother 
the first stirrings of mistrust and jealousy, then the gradual convic- 
tion that Jean must be the son not of M. Roland but of the man who 
left the legacy. The poignant crisis of the book is reached in Pierre’s 
agonized torture of the mother he adores and her pitiful confession 
of the truth to her younger son. Never had the fundamental pessi- 
mism underlying Maupassant’s work been more obvious, for the con- 
clusion of the despairing mother vibrates with the passionate protest 
of the author. “It’s ugly, life is. If one finds a single time a little sweet- 
ness in it, one is very guilty to abandon oneself to it, and one pays 
very dearly for it later.” Yet just as in Mont-Oriol the pessimism of 
the author was mellowed by his tenderness towards dumb animals, 
so here we find the growing compassion of Maupassant represented 
not only towards this family, the tragic butt of grim fatality, but also 
towards the pitiful immigrants herded like sheep below the decks of 
the great liner. As in Une Vie also, the starkness of the suffering is 
artistically relieved by the fresh outline of this Norman landscape, the 
episode of the harvest, the prawn fishing, the sight of the harbor 
with its many search lights at night and the departure of the massive 
liner. Because of its dramatic intensity, its unity of conception, its 
absolute harmony and proportion of detail and its mastery of psycho- 
logical realism, Pierre et Jean is in my opinion the masterpiece of 
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Maupassant and one of the immortal novels of French literature. 

If Pierre et Jean has the cruel intensity of a Racinian tragedy, 
Fort comme la Mort (1889) possesses the inexorable fatality and 
tragic grandeur of Greek drama. Olivier Bertin, a famous Parisian 
artist, has loved for many years the graceful and tender Countess 
Anne de Guilleroy. When the latter’s lovely daughter leaves her 
country retreat to make her début in Paris, Olivier is so overcome by 
her resemblance to her mother when he had first loved her that he is 
seized in spite of his own will with a passionate but hopeless ado- 
ration for the new incarnation of his ideal. The tragedy of the situation 
is complicated by the heart-rending jealousy of the mother, and by 
the torturing thought of growing old which causes her to doubt the 
efficacy of her beauty and Olivier to lose faith in his originality and 
genius as a painter. Even more than Pierre et Jean, this novel shows 
the increasing emphasis upon psychological analysis in Maupassant’s 
work, but now it has grown introspective rather than objective. 
Maupassant, who has become the lion of aristocratic society, is begin- 
ning to lose the robust sanity of his early simplicity and animal-like 
joy in out-door sports and nature, and in the depiction of Anne’s 
grief at the loss of her mother, the raillery of sophisticated society 
and the morbid despair of his artistic genius expressed by the aging 
painter Olivier, we see only too clearly the pall-like gloom which 
is isolating the author from the world about him. 

Though Saintsbury, while admitting its imperfection, likes Notre 
Coeur (1890) perhaps better than any other book of Maupassant 
outside the pure comedy, most critics have considered it relatively a 
failure. The psychological analysis of Pierre et Jean, the probing in- 
trospection of Fort comme la Mort have increased here like a vegeta- 
tion of rank weeds, completely obscuring the outline of the plot, and 
except for two lovely brief evocations of natural beauty in the Norman 
coast near Saint-Michel and the forest of Fontainebleau, leave little 
room for the concrete background which has been Maupassant’s great 
strength. The fatal and unhappy liaison of the author with a rich 
Jewish aristocrat of the Faubourg Saint-Germaine is the basis for the 
tortured misunderstanding between the ardent and passionate hero 
André Mariolle and the coquettish Madame Michelle de Burne, who 
adored masculine flattery but could give herself only coldly in return. 
Michelle de Burne is a representative of a new type, contrasting with 
the dreamy heroines of the Romantic period and the ardent volup- 
tuaries of the Second Empire, and we see how closely this final man- 
ner of Maupassant resembles that of the contemporary analyst of 
“high life,” his friend Bourget. 

With the touching modesty of a disciple towards his master, Mau- 
passant has stressed, in his admirable preface to Pierre et Jean and 
elsewhere, the debt which he piously acknowledged towards the 
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creator of Madame Bovary, particularly as regards carefulness of 
workmanship and patient observation of reality until each object, 
each personage is grasped and rendered distinct from any other of 
the same category. Yet Maupassant differs in many essentials from 
Flaubert. Possessing the same sombre pessimism he does not feel the 
same ironic bitterness and contempt for human mediocrity, nor does 
his passion for the exact word or phrase, expressed in the famous 
preface, cause him the strained tension and ultimate sterility of Flau- 
bert’s mania for artistic perfection. When Lemaitre calls Maupassant 
“a Zola restrained and gay” the appellation is really more misleading 
than helpful, for Maupassant lacks the epic sweep and naive accept- 
ance of scientific dogma of the author of Germinal, and pierces with 
the flash of a rapier to the heart of his subject instead of piling up 
patiently a mountain of documents. If like the Goncourts Maupassant 
treats by preference scenes of humble, even squalid reality, his tend- 
ency, the reverse of theirs, is towards the typical and universal rather 
than the pathologically exceptional. The preface to Pierre et Jean 
shows likewise his contempt for their preoccupation with rare 
epithets and contortions of style, and he expresses his allegiance to 
the tradition of simple and limpid French prose. With Alphonse 
Daudet, the last of the so-called Naturalist group, Maupassant has 
certain affinities in his power for isolating individual scenes, in his 
ability to subordinate unnecessary detail while seizing what is charac- 
teristic in landscape, or gesture; but, more impersonal and less im- 
pressionistic than the Provencal genius, Maupassant gives us instead 
of artistic caricatures cross sections of average humanity. 

Yet if Maupassant’s position in the group of Naturalists is a unique 
one, there is one French genius of the preceding Romantic genera- 
tion whom he resembles in the most striking manner. Though Nature 
is said always to destroy her moulds, she seems to have created 
Mérimée and Maupassant almost from the same pattern. Similar in 
their effort to hide their intimate emotions from public view, in their 
fundamental disdain for literary schools or formulae, in their material- 
istic conception of human life lightened only here and there by dis- 
creet pity, in their effort to escape from the conventional mediocrity 
around them through exotic glimpses of primitive man in foreign 
climes (for instance the fascination with Corsica which they had in 
common) and through visions of supernatural horror and bloodshed, 
they have a final bond in the sober yet picturesque vividness of their 
style. Lest we allow this amazing concordance of spirit to carry us too 
far, we should remember also that there still remains a gulf between 
the impeccable coldness of the fashionable gentleman Mérimée and 
the frank animalism and almost farcical verve of Maupassant, the 
Norman squire and Parisian boatman. 

In the preface to Pierre et Jean, Maupassant defined the function 
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of the realistic novelist as follows: “In order to move us, as he himself 
has been by the spectacle of life, he must reproduce it before our 
eyes with a scrupulous resemblance.” Let us examine for a moment 
the attacks which have been most frequently made against Maupas- 
sant in an effort to invalidate the implied accuracy of this reproduc- 
tion. They form themselves under three headings: pessimism, sensual 
lubricity, and subjectivity. The pessimism of Maupassant is indeed 
more intense and all-pervasive than that of any other French novelist. 
Encouraged by the literary comradeship of Flaubert and Turgenev, 
and by the general collapse of moral vitality which seized upon France 
after the Franco-Prussian War and was abetted by the growing 
disillusionment with science, Maupassant’s fatalistic Nihilism had 
deeper roots in his family inheritance, in the discord between his 
parents, in the neurasthenia of his mother and the tragic germ which 
ended in madness for his brother Hervé as well as himself. It is not 
surprising that Maupassant should have seen in human life chiefly 
the unbridled play of bestial instincts or at best the crushing of virtue 
by cruel Nature and the inexorable fatality of modern industrialism, 
though he asserted that this is merely a natural reaction to the idealis- 
tic, poetic and sentimental literature of an outworn Romanticism. 

Closely related to Maupassant’s pessimism, of course, is his almost 
constant preoccupation with brutal physiological facts. He tends to 
see in love chiefly animal passion, at the expense of the more tender, 
reflective and subtle emotions. Henry James is harsh but almost justi- 
fiably so when he writes: “To say that the sexual sense occupies the 
first place in his picture is to say too little ; it covers in truth the whole 
canvas and his work is little else but a report of its innumerable 
manifestations.” It must be confessed that this tendency does limit 
Maupassant’s scope, but it should be noticed that even in the earlier 
stories there are notable exceptions and that the later novels, begin- 
ning with Mount-Oriol, show an increasing emphasis on reflective psy- 
chology. 

It was customary for early critics of Maupassant to stress the fun- 
damental impersonality of his pictures, so that we find Anatole France 
stating “he paints without hate and without love, without anger and 
without pity,” and Lemaitre comparing him to “an irreproachable 
mirror which reflects things without deforming them, but simplifying, 
clarifying them also.” Support for this view might have been found in 
Maupassant’s own definition of the writer’s gift, in the volume Zcrit 
sur L’Eau: “His eyes like a suction pump, absorbing everything like a 
pickpocket’s hand, always at work.” The tendency on the other hand 
of more recent critics such as Olin Moore, Ernest Boyd, and Dumes- 
nil is to contradict this impression by stressing the subjectivity of the 
author. The truth, as usual, would seem to lie somewhere between 
these two extremes. 
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In one of Maupassant’s intimate letters we read: “They think me 
doubtless one of the most indifferent men in the world. I am a skep- 
tic, which is not the same thing, a skeptic because I have clear eyes. 
And my eyes say to my heart: hide yourself, old fellow, you are 
grotesque, and it hides.” It is indeed unlikely that absolute impassivity 
can be consonant with the highest literary art, and Maupassant in his 
famous preface seems to admit this fact. Rejecting the theory of banal 
photography, he claims that Realists of talent ought rather to be called 
Illusionists, since “each of us makes for himself simply an illusion of 
the world, poetic, sentimental, joyous, melancholy, dirty or lugu- 
brious according to his own nature.” 

We may admit, therefore, that the representation of contemporary 
life in Maupassant is limited and conditioned by his basic ideas and 
environment. But we may still feel that the illusion which he gives us 
is more lifelike and normal, in its restricted fields, than that of any 
other French author of his age. 


The University of Chattanooga 


THE CULT OF VIOLENCE IN THE 
CONTEMPORARY. SPANISH NOVEL 


By GERALD E, WADE 


We live in an age of violence. The beast in man has become manifest 
perhaps to a greater degree than at any previous time in history. Just 
why man should behave this way in our time is a matter for great 
controversy and is not to be argued here. But whereas the ultimate 
causes of the contemporary repudiation of moral law and its expres- 
sion in evil and violence are complex and obscure, their manifesta- 
tions in literature are readily observable. In our brief analysis of four 
contemporary Spanish novels and the evil and violence they expose, 
we do not mean to infer that these factors are more prevalent in 
Spanish literature than elsewhere. Indeed, on the contrary, they are 
surely present in literature the world over. In Spain, the vogue of 
violence in literature has given rise to a new term to express it, 
tremendismo. A noun-formation on the adjective tremendo (“tre- 
mendous,” hence “sensational,” “violent”), the term may properly 
express the content of the novels we propose to discuss.? 

The novel that most artistically set the style and the tone for the 
new tremendismo was Camilo José Cela’s La familia de Pascual 
Duarte (The Family of Pascual Duarte), published in 1942. This was 
three years after the close of Spain’s tragic Civil War. La familia de 
Pascual Duarte is the story of a peasant of that name. Pascual is born 
to drunken and profane parents whose infrequent moments of con- 
jugal affection only serve to accentuate their frequent quarrels and 
more serious struggles in which the father beats the mother unmerci- 
fully. Pascual has some capacity for deep emotion, and his love for 
his younger brother turns into a slow and corrosive misanthropy when 
the youngster, always neglected by the mother, is found drowned 
in a large jar of oil. From then on Pascual, in the more tense moments 
of his existence, lives violently. His father dies of a rabid dog’s bite, 
violently. Before his marriage to his sweetheart Lola, Pascual rapes 
her. Pascual’s reputation for impulsive and deadly violence becomes 
well known. He slashes a neighbor youth seriously after a quarrel. 
He kills his own beloved hunting dog just because the creature looks 
at him in a certain way. He stabs his mare to death after she throws 
Lola and causes the abortion of their first child. Pascual becomes 
more and more convinced of life’s essential harshness when Lola’s 
second child dies after eleven months of life. Running away from his 
surroundings—he is really trying to run away from life itself—Pas- 
cual is gone from home two years, with no word between him and 
Lola. On his return he finds her with child by E/ Estirao, a predatory 
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youth who had previously helped push Pascual’s older sister Rosario 
more deeply into prostitution. Lola dies, partly from fear of what 
Pascual may do. He kills E/ Estirao, and for the crime serves three 
years. Of his release from the penitentiary he says: “They released 
me; they opened the doors for me; they left me defenseless before all 
evil, and they said to me: ‘You have finished your sentence, Pascual ; 
return to the struggle, return to life, to endure people, to talk with 
them...’ And thinking they were doing me a favor, they sentenced 
me to eternal ruin.” That his release did mean his eventual destruc- 
tion was soon to be proved. Pascual marries again and for a time is 
happy. But within him, festering through the years (he is now in his 
forties) is a hatred of his bestial mother that grows into the blood- 
lust he has learned to fear and which he is unable to resist. After 
weeks of meditation he determines to kill his mother, and does so, 
horribly, in the presence of his gentle wife. He runs away, is caught, 
but not until he has killed at least two other men, for what reasons 
we are not told. Captured, he turns to religion for solace, and at first 
apparently finds it; but his own death on the scaffold is cowardly and 
inglorious. 

Pascual is of course psychotic. He is also capable of inward torture, 
and to think of him as no more than a beast is to fail to plumb the 
depths of his complex nature. In his own way, Pascual is meant by 
Cela to represent a portrait of all humanity in its more horrible as- 
pects. That his blood-lust is intended to be representative of the 
blood-lust of all Spain during and right after the Civil War is surely 
true. In his creation of Pascual, Cela has struck a note that is peculiar- 
ly in keeping with our own times, not only in Spain but nearly every- 
where.? 

Now Pascual offers in his existence and its tragedy his author’s, 
Cela’s, approach to life. This approach we may call existentialist ; as 
a philosophy, an attitude, a state of mind it has penetrated much of 
the fabric of our time.* This is not to assert that Cela is in any formal 
way an existentialist. He may or may not be; we are not able to re- 
port on his personal philosophy. But to a large degree his attitude 
as revealed in his Pascual Duarte has at least a few of the elements of 
existentialism as these have been defined by the philosopher Kurt 
Reinhardt. Among these are ‘estrangement’ and ‘being in a situa- 
tion.’ By estrangement is meant the feeling that man has, as Niet- 
zsche put it, of having been thrown into the world and of being ines- 
capably involved in it. As Pascual states it: “One is tied to a habit 
as an ass to his halter.” And again, “By throwing me into the world 
my mother did me no favor.” Pascual was unable to philosophize in 
any really rational way over his essence or his fate, but he sensed his 
estrangement quite clearly. Pascual also sensed his “being in a situa- 
tion.’ As Reinhardt ‘as it (pages 236-237) : 
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Man has not chosen the particular situation in which he finds himself in the 
world, and he feels himself oppressed and hemmed in by a strange and hostile 
environment. These limitations of his human situation are not only of a physical 
but also of a psychological nature. In certain moods man feels himself not only 
as a prisoner in his surroundings but also, as it were, imprisoned and enslaved 
by his changing emotional reactions, by his instincts and urges. In his attempts 
to gain mastery of his situation he meets with new and stubborn limitations 
which he recognizes as conditioned by the finiteness and contingency of his 
existence. While he may succeed in improving or mastering certain individual 
circumstances, he inevitably must confess his inability to cope with the most 
fundamental limits of his human condition, such as he encounters in suffering, 
guilt and death. These are, according to Karl Jaspers, integral elements of exist- 
ence as such. They are the walls which resist every attack, and they are the 
causes of human shipwreck. 


It is Pascual’s inability to meet his limit situation that results in his 
tragedy. In spite of his effort to do so, Pascual fails at the end to find 
the Christian God who, to existentialists like Kierkegaard and Gabriel 
Marcel, is the answer to man’s despair before the nothingness that 
faces him at life’s end. 

Our few words here are of course quite inadequate to serve as an 
introduction to the matter of existentialism in the contemporary 
Spanish novel. One thing more might be added for Pascual Duarte: 
that the novel represents well the contention of the existentialist Jean 
Paul Sartre that the normal and inevitable relationship between men 
is one of violence, conflict, and hatred. Cela’s novel is based on a phi- 
losophy of existentialist despair, of Kierkegaardian anguish. This is of 
course a major aspect of the thinking of our time. 

Three years after Cela’s novel there appeared Nada, a novel by a 
young woman of twenty-three, Carmen Laforet. It created a stir; part 
of this may of course be due to its author’s precocity.> Miss Laforet’s 
novel reveals an unusual understanding of the human heart that is 
quite exceptional and thus explains why her book had eight editions 
in six years. Miss Laforet was fourteen when the Civil War ended; 
her novel is suffused with a feeling of misanthropy that was, we as- 
sume, at least partly born of the Civil War violence and brutality. 
Rather than physical violence (although there are several episodes 
that involve it), her book reveals on the part of her characters an 
inner perturbation that is psychically violent and a desperation that 
is based on a conviction of man’s essential depravity. Miss Laforet 
makes no effort to explain why man is as he is; she is content simply 
to portray him in his evil complexity. Her story is built about Roman, 
a Barcelonese whose genius for music is more than balanced by his 
cruelty and his complete lack of moral scruple. Roman’s presence in 
the large family of which he is a part corrupts its atmosphere and 
causes the unhappiness of all. The story fittingly ends with his suicide 
when his illegal business operations are discovered by the police. 
Less tremenda than Cela’s Pascual Duarte, Miss Laforet’s Nada re- 
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veals an inner violence in her characters that is, one assumes, quite 
true to a certain aspect of contemporary Spanish life. At the risk of 
seeing existentialism everywhere and thus of so broadening the term 
that it loses its meaning, one may suggest that Nada is based on an 
existentialist philosophy of despair. If space permitted we might 
pursue this idea further and give more consideration to Miss Laforet’s 
interesting novel. 


Deserving of a more extended comment than there is space for here, 
Ramon Sender’s E/ verdugo afable offers a story that has as yet not 
attracted much attention but which I think will—and should—receive 
wider notice. First published in Santiago de Chile in 1952, it was 
presented in an English translation two years later as The Affable 
Hangman. (In passing, let the reader be warned that the English ver- 
sion has had a very substantial revision; so much so that in numer- 
ous aspects it is not the same novel. In a letter dated January, 1955, 
Mr. Sender states that he considers the English edition the definitive 
one.) Perhaps Sender’s novel is out of place in a paper devoted to the 
study of the novel in Spain, for Sender has lived in the United States 
since the Spanish Civil War. But he still writes of his fatherland, and 
El verdugo afable is an effort to explain the monstruo metafisico es- 
pamol, as his Chilean publishers’ jacket blurb expressed it, “The Span- 
ish metaphysical monster.” Sender’s novel tells the story of Ramiro, 
an illegitimate boy of precocious intellect whose search for a meaning 
for life ends with his becoming an official hangman for the Spanish 
government. Ramiro from the first has felt himself to be different 
from other people. He has at times an obsession that he wears a halo; 
just why he is unable even to guess. A few other persons have seen it 
too, including Father Anglada, an elderly churchman who has the 
reputation of a saint. By the age of twenty, Ramiro has savored all 
the major experiences of life except that his capacity for suffering 
seems to be almost non-existent. Even before the brutality of the 
Civil War (which he sits out as a non-combatant) he remains emo- 
tionally detached, undisturbed. Not intellectually so, however, for it 
is his effort to explain man’s inhumanity to man that leads him into 
the reading of much philosophy and theology. He concludes that life 
is really quite simple; that it is made up of two classes of people, 
hangmen and their victims. Those who are not hangmen are their 
accomplices at heart, since our Christian social order has the hang- 
man as its very base. And, since few men can face the truth of their 
complicity, let alone become actual hangmen, those who do become 
hangmen are the ones who have taken upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility for our social order and in their inglorious profession are 
the true martyrs of our society.? Hence Ramiro’s halo, and hence, 
some twenty years after he began his profession, the honor done him 
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in a public homage sponsored by Father Anglada, the saintly church- 
man. 

Now it is apparent that Sender’s novel is written out of a deeply 
troubled spirit. I do not believe that his novel is meant at all as a satire 
on Spanish character ; for one thing, it is too universal for that. For 
Sender has concluded that man everywhere is incurably evil; that 
there is no hope for him, nor will there ever be, on this earth, since as 
long as man is human he will be evil. The one hope for the individual 
man—Sender seems to be saying—is that through no effort or no 
deserts of his own he may passively receive God’s grace (if this really 
exists) and, in the life to come, achieve oneness with God and His 
perfection. And yet in spite of his conviction of man’s incapacity for 
regeneration on this earth, Sender states through Ramiro that man’s 
first duty is to define evil. Sender does not completely achieve this 
definition, but since man is inescapably chained to life, he must try to 
reconcile the despair that life means for the thinking individual with 
the necessity of facing the evil that surrounds him. To do this, Sender 
has recourse to Quietism, that philosophy later declared heretical by 
the Pope but which had a strong vogue throughout the Catholic 
world in the seventeenth century, especially in Spain, Italy, and 
France. It was the Spaniard Miguel de Molinos who popularized it. 
Molinos taught that crime was inevitable and salvation natural. His 
was a doctrine of inner non-resistance to evil, of quiet passivity before 
life, a waiting for God’s grace to descend.® El verdugo afable exhibits 
that existentialist despair that we found in the other novels discussed 
above, and it exemplifies now by implication, now openly, the violence 
that is at the root of our contemporary civilization.® 

To conclude our review of the cult of violence in the contemporary 
Spanish novel, let us give brief consideration to the volume that has 
caused a greater stir outside of Spain than any Spanish book since 
the Civil War. José Maria Gironella’s Los cipreses creen en Dios 
(The Cypresses Believe in God) was first published in Barcelona in 
1953 and was issued again in May and September of that year. No 
doubt it has had several printings since then. Mrs. Onis’s English 
translation was given favorable review in the American press. The 
Saturday Review for April 19, 1955 adjudged it one of the best books 
of the season. The reason for its success lies in its timeliness rather 
than in any really distinguished literary virtues. Gironella is the first 
to attempt a picture of his country just before the Civil War; two 
other volumes are projected to carry the theme of Spain-in-conflict 
through the War. Gironella’s picture is detailed ; his volume has more 
than nine hundred large pages. He makes a studied effort to offer an 
impartial view of the ideological conflicts that led Spain to her tragedy ; 
the fact that his book passed governmental censorship has caused 
some critics to accuse him of weighting his evidence toward the con- 
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servative side. The novel tells the story of young Ignacio Alvear, a 
native of the city of Gerona. Through Ignacio’s ingenuous eyes we 
see the unfolding of the terrible conflict relentlessly and inevitably. 
All the political ideologies are given explanation, from the extreme 
Right to the extreme Left, but not all Spaniards will agree that Giron- 
ella has sensed with unvarying felicity the essence of each of the 
numerous “splinter” parties that found themselves unable to decide 
on a program for the common welfare. The violence that permeates 
our time has occasional expression in savage struggle; during the 
moments of less agitated action—and these form the larger part of 
the story, since the War itself has not yet begun—violence lies decep- 
tively quiescent in the background of the people’s thoughts and 
their daily lives. In his effort to present an objective picture of the 
Spanish tragedy, Gironella has fallen into occasional incongruity: 
His emotionless tone fails to offer an adequate motivation for the 
savage actions of some of the characters. In contrast with the three 
novels we have considered above, Los cipreses lacks an obvious 
bent toward existentialism; indeed, the implication of orthodox 
Catholic belief in its title would seem specifically to deny the authentic- 
ity of the despair and anguish which are at the root of an atheistic 
existentialism of the Sartre type. Gironella is to be commended for his 
earnest effort to explain the Spanish people to themselves and to the 
world during some of their most tragic years; if and when his pro- 
jected sequels materialize, readers interested in the Spanish scene 
will seek them out eagerly. 

Somewhere recently Lionel Trilling made a statement that has per- 
tinence to our present theme. Mr. Trilling asserted that “the particular 
concern of the literature of the last two centuries has been with the 
self in its standing quarrel with culture. We cannot mention the name 
of any great writer of the modern period whose work has not... 
insisted on this quarrel, who has not expressed the bitterness of his 
discontent with civilization, who has not said that the self made 
greater legitimate demands than the culture could satisfy.” Man 
is indeed at odds with his environment, and his effort to make ad- 
justments whereby it may more nearly satisfy his demands is a part 
of the explanation of the conflict and violence of our time. But if Mr. 
Trilling’s observation is to have full validity, it must be extended 
by the inclusion in one’s “environment” of his inner self and its 
urges ; Ortega y Gasset’s famous “‘yo soy yo y mi circunstancia” in- 
sists that man is his outer and his inner self in all that the expression 
implies for the internal urges and impulses and the external pressures 
of life around him. As Max Scheler reminds us, “Man has become a 
problem to himself,”’!° and Ortega y Gasset again, following Plato, 
has insisted that man’s first, all-compelling task is to formulate for 
himself a philosophy for living. Mr. Blackham in his Preface to 
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The Human Tradition stresses our generation’s problem by stating 
that “Every generation in the West for the last four hundred years 
and more has been engaged in debate on large and fateful questions 
of the time. During the latter half of this period the questions at issue 
have raised the human question, tout court; and today our part in 
world politics can hardly be separated from our conception of human 
nature and destiny.”” Each in his own way, our four authors, Cela, 
Laforet, Sender and Gironella have placed Spanish man in his en- 
vironment, have presented aspects of his struggle with the internal 
and external forces that drive him, have described his reactions to 
them and the philosophy that impels him, blindly and passionately, 
toward his anguished fate. Each novelist, in offering an explanation 
of man to himself, as partial as this explanation must perforce be, 
has achieved a work of some distinction. 


NOTES 


1. The interested reader may profitably consult, among other studies, Jeronimo 
Mallo’s recent article on tremendismo in Hispania, XXXIX (1956), 49-55: 
“Caracterizacion y valor del ‘tremendismo’ en la novela espanola contem- 
poranea.” 

2. We lack space to consider in detail the probable political and social intent 
of Pascual Duarte. In the 1946 edition of his novel, Cela offers a Foreword ex- 
plaining, among other matters, how he had asked Pio Baroja to write an Intro- 
duction to the first edition and how Baroja had refused, saying that Cela 
would be arrested if he persisted in the book’s publication. Cela was not ar- 
rested, but for a time the novel was banned by the government. Dr. Gregorio 
Maranon, in an Introduction to the 1946 edition, implies the reason, although 
he chooses not to state it in so many words: that Pascual, driven by a perverted 
sense of justice that called for the punishment of the guilty by his own hands, 
represents the type of thinking that ruled those who undertook the destruction 
of Spain’s republican form of government in 1936. 

3. Mr. Mallo’s article referred to in note 1 considers some of the existentialist 
aspects of tremendismo. Our observations in this paper have been formed in- 
dependently of his. 

4. Kurt F. Reinhardt, The Existentialist Revolt (Milwaukee, 1952). 

5. Miss Laforet’s later La isla y los demonios and a recent volume of short 
stories seem to be of less happy inspiration. 

6. Above, it was suggested that existentialism does not necessarily represent 
a contrived or formal philosophy ; the term may serve as a label for a currently 
pervasive attitude toward life, a state of mind that has penetrated both into the 
thinking of the Marxists and of some of the theologians of our time, such as 
Reinhold Niebuhr. H. J. Blackham (Six Existentialist Thinkers, London, 1952, 
p. 23) points out how the term may label other than a formalized type of phi- 
losophy: “For existentialism is not concerned with points of school doctrine but 
with the recall of philosophy to the existing individual striving to live in the 
light of reflection. . .” Repudiating Hegelianism (the last great effort at a 
philosophic system that embraces everything), and, again differing from Hegel- 
ianism (it lacks emphasis on the here and now), it says that “the essence of 
man is to be in a situation” (Blackham, p. 68). Again (Blackham, p. 152): 
“Being is in Marcel’s language, not a problem to be mastered and done with 
but a mystery to be lived and relived.” If one accepts Blackham’s and Marcel’s 
interpretation of the term, existentialism is a part of Miss Laforet’s Nada, an 
“atmosphere” that suffuses it. 

7. In similar fashion the young King Orestes of Sartre’s Les mouches takes 
upon himself the moral obloquy of the crimes of all his people. 
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8. It is significant that Jean Paul Sartre, the existentialist who believes that 
there is nothing external to man to aid in his “salvation,” specifically denies that 
existentialist disillusionment or despair should lead to quietism, that is, inaction. 
See his Existentialism (New York, 1947), page 11 et passim. 

9. El verdugo afable, rich in ideas, is poor in some of the aesthetic aspects of 
belles lettres. Sender has more than once been accused of being an imperfect 
master of the Spanish language, to the point that his books may even read 
better in translation. El verdugo afable has his usual awkward prose. Again, 
the book is poorly put together. There are many dull pages, episodes that 
might well have been omitted. Indeed, some of them were omitted in the sub- 
stantial revision that was made for the English translation. Aesthetically, the 
translation is the better book. No one of the novels considered in this paper is 
aesthetically of the first rank. 

10. As quoted by H. J. Blackham, The Human Tradition (Boston, 1953), p. 49. 
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GYD, LEOd, AND SANG IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY 


By Roscoe E. PARKER 


The reader of Old English poetry is frequently perturbed by find- 
ing in similar or related contexts a series of words which seem to 
be closely related in meaning but not exactly synonymous. Three 
such words are gyd, (gid, gicd, etc.), leod, and sang. But when the 
curious reader turns to the standard dictionaries, glosses, and edi- 
torial commentaries he finds a bewildering array of overlapping defi- 
nitions and explanations. Translations are seldom helpful. The exi- 
gencies of plural interpretations, alliteration, and variety of expres- 
sion result in the use of these three words as synonyms. Yet, the reader 
has a feeling that all is not well and that the Old English poets were 
more exact than the modern English lexicographers, glossers, and 
translators. That is why I have undertaken to examine many, though 
probably not all, of the uses of these three words in Old English 
poetry.? 

A brief examination of definitions will show that gyd has not only 
the greatest variety of spellings but also the largest number of syno- 
nyms. It may be a dirge, formal speech, maxim, parable, poem, 
song, or word (Lat. gloss: elogio.) Leod is less elaborately defined, 
possibly because it usually appears as a compound; but it may mean 
cry, lay, poem, or song (Lat. metrorum, carmen; Ger. Lied). Like- 
wise, sang or song is defined as a chant, cry, poem or song (Lat. 
gloss: canticum). Elimination of duplicate synonyms leaves gyd de- 
fined as dirge, formal speech, maxim, or parable (in prose only?). 
Peculiar to leod is the definition lay, and to sang the definition chant, 
probably because of the generally recognized fact that Old English 
poetry was frequently if not generally chanted. 

It is necessary, of course, to study words in their contexts. For 
this purpose it seems best to begin with sang because it presents fewer 
problems than the others. Of the eight occurrences noted, four are 
used with the substantive verb (wes three times and is once) ; once it 
is the subject of aras (Christ 502); once the subject of fand (Fates 
of the Apostles 1: invented, made?) ; once it is a descriptive apposi- 
tive of gyd; and once a descriptive appositive of gryreleod. Since 
sang as the subject of wes and is tells us nothing, it is unnecessary 
to give examples of these four uses. The others noted are: 

(1) Song ahofun 

aras ufancunde (Christ, 502) ; 
(2) Hwet! ic pysne sang sidgeomor fand (Fates of Apos., 1); 
(3) ponne he gyd wrece, 
sarigne sang (Beowulf, 2446-47) ; 
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(4) gryreleod galan Godes andsacan, 
sigeleasne sang (Beowulf, 786-7). 


The meanings in these lines are obvious. Sang is the general term 
used to designate anything that is sung or chanted or that is composed 
to be sung or chanted, regardless of the nature of the composition. 

The study of /eod is more complicated.” It is used in MS. Royal 
5.E.xi as a gloss of metrorum in Aldhelm’s (c. 640-709) De Laudibus 
Virginitatis.2 But metrorum seems to mean nothing more than meter 
or verse. Furthermore, I have noted only four uses of the uncom- 
pounded ferm in Old English poetry. The first is the comment in 
Beowulf 1159-60 at the conclusion of the Finnsburgh story sung to 
musical accompaniment (pzr wes sang and sweg samod atgedere) 
by Hro®gar’s scop: 

Leod wes asungen, 
gleomannes gyd. 


It is to be noted that in this passage Jeod is interpreted by the descrip- 
tive appositive gyd and that it has been sung to the accompaniment of 
the gomenwudu. What has been sung is the story of an heroic event 
of the past, an heroic poem or “lay.” 

Leod also occurs three times in The Meters of Boethius.* In Proem 
3-4 it is said of King A£lfred: 

Him wes lust micel 
Szxt he Siossum leodum leod spellode. 


In Meter 30:3 we are told 

Omerus wes east mid Crecum 

on Sxm leodscipe leoSa creftgast ; 
and in line 8 that he 

leoSum and spellum leodum reahte. 


Attention may be called to the verbs following the noun: “wes asun- 
gen,” “spellode,” and “reahte.” The latter verb is the one used by 
Beowulf when he tells Hygelac how the “gomela Scylding” recited or 
recounted both “gidd” and “spell” in the celebrations at Heorot 
(Beowulf, 2105-2110). Attention may also be called to the use of 
leod in the Old English prose translation of Bede’s Latin account of 
the poet Czedmon. It is used four times to translate the Lat. carmen; 
but the modified forms “zfeste leoS” and “idles leopes” translate 
respectively religiosa poemata and frivoli poematis.® 

Leod is a component part of at least seven compounds: fyrdleod 
(B. 1424), gryeleoS (B. 786), gudleoS (B. 1522), sorhleod (B. 
2460), fusleod (Christ, 623), leoSwyrtha (Met. of Bocthius, Proem, 
3), and leoSgiddunga twice (Andreas, 1479, and Fates of the Apos- 
tles, 97). In Andreas the compound designates a proclamation of 
“haliges lare” (a “saint’s life” according to Krapp), and in Fates it 
precedes the runic signature of Cynewulf and means “poems.”® 
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Fyrdleod is the sound produced by a horn (“horn stundum song”) and 
is used, according to Klaeber’s gloss, in poetry only. Gryreleod 
(galan) is Grendel’s cry of pain and defeat in which he laments as 
he escapes without his arm and shoulder from Heorot. Gudleod (agol) 
is the “gradig”. battlesong sung by the sword Hrunting with which 
Beowulf repeatedly strikes the “brimwylf” on her head. Sorhleod 
(geled) is a father’s tragic lament for one son slain by another 
(Hezicyn).? Fusleod (galan) is a death song or dirge. LeoSwyrhta 
(creft meldode,/leoSwyrhta list) refers to King A‘lfred’s poetic art. 
According to Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 7Elfric 
glossed the word as “poeta vel vates.” 

In these eleven uses of /eod and its compounds, two are with a form 
of the verb singan, four with the verb galan, one with spellode, one 
with reahte (both the latter meaning to tell or recite) ; one (giddunga 
used twice) seems to mean a narrative in poetic form, and one 
(leodwyrhta) refers to poetry. All this seems to lend point to Kégel’s 
statement that the general meaning of Jeod is an aphoristic or lyric 
poem.® And this meaning is to be differentiated from that of gyd. 

Gid (geddi) is used as a gloss of elogio in the Erfurt, Epinal, and 
Corpus Glosses.® It seems there to mean a short maxim or sentential 
remark. In fact, elogio appears as a maxim in Cicero’s De Senectute 
just as gied appears in one of the Old English poetic Maxims (A. S. 
Poetic Records, III, p. 162, line 166). But the use of gied in the 
Maxims is no more enlightening than its use in Riddle 47 where “se 
wyrm forswealg wera gied sumes” or in 55 where we are invited to 
answer “me pisses gieddes.” Nor is the statement (B. 2105) that 


per wes gidd and gleo 


any more informative. But other things follow which are significant 
because they give us a picture of a day’s entertainment in celebration 
of a great achievement in Hrodgar’s court: 


gomela Scilding 
felafricgende feorran rehte; 
hwilum hildedeor hearpan wynne, 
gomenwudu grette, hwilum gyd awrec 
so8 and sarlic, hwilum syllic spell 
rehte efter rihte rumheort cyning; 
hwilum eft ongan eldo gebunden, 
gomel gudwiga giogude cwidan, 
hildestrengo; hreder inne weoll, 
ponne he wintrum frod worn gemunde.” (B. 2105-2114) 


All told, I have noted twenty-one uses of gyd as a simplex in addi- 
tion to the four cited above. Ten of these are too indefinite or un- 
certain to be significant. Once (B. 1160) gyd is used as a synonym 
for leod, as has been pointed out already. The gid (B. 1065) is the 
story of the Finn episode, the moral of which is, as the poet says, 
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that one should not put too much faith in marriage as a means of set- 
tling tribal feuds. It is used again in the same story as a part of the 
description of the funeral ceremonies (B. 1117-1118) : 


Ides gnornode, 
geomrode giddum. 


The reference is to Hildeburh’s lament for both her husband and son 
at the funeral pyre, and the word certainly means dirge or elegy. 

Nine uses of gyd as the subject or object of awrecan (3) or wrecan 
(6) in some of their forms have been noted. A few examples, in 
addition to the one noted above, may be helpful. After Beowulf and 
his companions have returned to Heorot with Grendel’s head and the 
hilt of the mighty sword, Hrodgar makes a long speech full of praise 
and “good counsel” to Beowulf. In it he admonishes Beowulf to let 
the story of the wicked Heremod teach him a lesson and concludes, 

Ic pis gid be pe 
awrec wintrum frod. (B. 1723-24) 

Here the word gid must mean an exemplum. Again, after his return 
to Hygelac’s court Beowulf displays the gifts he has received from 
Hrodégar and 


gyd efter wrec (B. 2154). 


The gyd is Hrodgar’s message accompanying his gift of a “hildes- 
ceorp” (war dress) to Hygelac, which Beowulf now delivers. 

Beowulf once more, in his reminiscences preceding his fight with 
the fire dragon, remembers his foster father Hredel and generalizes 
on the sadness of an old man whose son hangs on the gallows: 


ponne he gyd wrece, 
sarigne sang, ponne his sunu hangad 
hrefne to hrodre (B. 2446-48). 


Here again the meaning must be that the father laments or recites 
an elegy or dirge. Finally, there is the reference to Job (by way of 
Gregory's Hom. in Evang. 29, according to Cook’s ed., p. 135) in 
Christ (633) : 


Bi pon giedd awrec Iob, swa he cude, 
herede Helm wera, Hzlend lofede, 


’ 


in which giedd is glossed as “parable, song,” and almost certainly 
means the former. Other examples may be found in Beowulf 1065, 
The Order of the World 12, The Wife’s Lament 1, and Juliana, in 
which Professor Magoun takes “be pis giedd wrece” as evidence “that 
the poem was intended for oral recitation.”!1 However this may be, 
it seems certain that awrecan (wrecan), as Klaeber indicates in his 
“Glossary,” characteristically means to recite or tell a gyd; that is, 
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an elegy, moral tale, maxim, or parable. 

Although this study has not shown how sang, leod, or gyd must 
be understood, it does show in a somewhat specific way how they 
were used in Old English poetry. Sang was normally used to desig- 
nate that which was, had been, or could be sung. Leod normally 
meant a poetic composition previously composed, as the verbs with 
which it was used indicate, and recited to musical accompaniment as 
a lay or lament. And the more commonly used gyd was a message, 
maxim, or tale told for a purpose. It was generally a moral or elegiac 
poem which might but need not be recited with musical accompani- 
ment; but whether told with or without musical accompaniment, it 
was most frequently the sort of exemplum or illustrative story which 
didactic poets and teachers have always loved. 


NOTES 
1. Basic material examined: Bosworth-Toller’s An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary; 
the Columbia ed. of The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records: Klaeber’s, Sedgefield’s, 
and Wrenn’s editions of Beowulf; and other materials mentioned below. 
2. Rudolph Kogel in Paul’s Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie, II. Band, 
1 Abteilung, 160-161: “Allgemeine Benennung fiir Spruch oder einstrophiges 
Lied war /iod, urgerm. *leuba, ein Wort von dunkeler Herkunft; bei den 
Angelsachsen auch gied gid (gen. giddes), St. *gadja—(lit. gedu ‘singe’, 
gaidas ‘Sanger’ differiert in der Ablautsreihe). Mit beiden Worten konnte man 
auch den engeren Begriff des Zauberliedes ausdrticken, wie der Lateiner carmen.” 
3. Herbert Dean Merritt, Old English Glosses (New York, 1945), p 
4. George Philip Krapp, The Paris Psalter and the Meters of Boethius (New 
York, 1933), pp. 153 and 202. 
5. Benjamin Thorpe, Caedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase (London, 1832), pp. 
xix-xxvi. This fine old edition contains both Latin and Old English. 
6. George Philip Krapp, Andreas and The Fates of the Apostles (Boston, 1906), 
pp. 59, 72, 148, 165, and Glossary. 
7. Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, 3rd ed. (Boston, 1950), 
p. 214, remarks: “We cannot be quite sure that this is not merely a high-flown 
expression implying ‘lamentation.’” C. L. Wrenn, Beowulf (London, 1953), p. 
221, comments: “No translation can convey the stark feeling of intense loneli- 
ness and hopeless grief which the poet has expressed in this restrained lyric 
simplicity.” He admits the possible force of Klaeber’s remark but adds: “But 
the merit of the passage remains, either way.” 
8. See footnote 2. 
9. Henry Sweet, The Oldest English Texts (London, 1885 “Reprinted 1938”), 
pp. 58-59. 
10. Norman E. Eliason, “The ‘Improvised Lay’ in Beowulf,’ Philological Quar- 
terly, XXXI (1952), 171-179, argues cogently that Beowulf, 11. 853 ff., 
“should not be interpreted as referring to an improvised lay.” The argument 
applies with equal force to these lines. 
11. Francis P. Magoun, Jr., “Oral-Formulaic Character of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry,” Speculum, XXVIII (1953), 460: “From Juliana 718b-22 it is clear 
that the poem was intended for recitation (pe pis giedd wrece) and that a prayer 
was hoped for from a singer rather than some indefinite reading public. Does this 
suggest that Anglo-Saxon poems got put on written record primarily for 
memorization by a class of later, memorizing entertainers, answering somewhat 
to the Greek rhapsodes of post-oral times?” It is not the intention of this study 
to answer this interesting question, but it is possible that “gyd wrece” belongs 
among the formulaic expressions which Professor Magoun is collecting. 


The University of Tennessee 


DONNE’S ART OF PREACHING 


By Rosert L. Hickey 


John Donne was a confirmed Augustinian, both in theology and in 
rhetoric. St. Augustine, for his part, by applying, in De Doctrina 
Christiana, the principles of classical rhetoric to Christian preaching, 
performed a service that is perhaps as important as his better known 
contributions to theology and doctrine. It is fitting, therefore, that a 
statement from De Doctrina Christiana paraphrased three times by 
Donne in his sermons should constitute our text: “Nemo flectitur, qui 
moleste audit.”1 In this paper I propose to examine a number of 
Donne’s remarks about preaching in an attempt to reconstruct a 
portion of his theory and his conception of the ars praedicandi. Be- 
cause the folios of the sermons are not easily accessible and because 
the Potter and Simpson edition is not yet completed, I have used 
The Works of John Donne, edited in six volumes by Henry Alford, 
London, 1839, for quotations from the sermons. For convenience, 
volume and page are cited in the text. 

John Donne was a great poet, almost as great as his modern ad- 

mirers say he was; but it is in “that other harmony of prose” that his 
genius achieved its fulfillment. Neither Donne himself nor the men 
of his age felt that there was anything artistically incongruous in a 
poet’s turning preacher. Rhetorically considered, poetry and preaching 
were simply different facets of the same art; both were governed by 
essentially the same criteria; both aimed ad docendum, movendum, 
delectandum. The two facets are well distinguished by Donne when 
he says that “rhetoric will make absent and remote things present to 
your understanding,” while “poetry is a counterfeit creation, and 
makes things that are not, as though they were” (I, 498). All art is 
essentially one, but methods of expression differ. Learning “is ex- 
pounded, dilated, by orators ;” it “is contracted, brought to a quintes- 
sence, wrought to a spirit, by philosophers ;” it “is sweetened and set 
to music by poets” (IV, 560). The greatest art is achieved by a 
fusion of rhetoric, logic, and poetic, when in one man, as in the prophet 
Isaiah, are met “the power of oratory, in the force of persuasion, the 
strength of conclusions, in the pressing of philosophy, the harmony 
of poetry, in the sweetness of composition” (IV, 560). The sermon, as 
a form of art, makes use of all the arts of language. In introducing one 
text, Donne says: 
These are such words, as if we were to consider the words only, might make 
a grammar lecture, and a logic lecture, and a rhetoric and ethic, a philosophy 
lecture too; and of these four elements might a better sermon than you are like 
to hear now, be well made. (V, 179) 
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In another sermon he indicates that the arts of language are to be 
fused : 


He who brings any collateral respect to a sermon, loses the blessing of God’s 
ordinance in the sermon: he hears but the logic, or the rhetoric, or the poetry 
of the sermon, but the sermon of the sermon he hears not. (I, 72) 


The best method of teaching is rule and example. That poet and 
preacher have the same aim and use the same method is shown in his 
comparison of David, the sweet poet, and Solomon, the powerful 
preacher of Israel : 


Both of them excellent, super-abundantly excellent in both these ways of teach- 
ing; poet, and preacher, proceed in these ways in both, rule, and example, the 
body and soul of instruction. (II, 526-7) 


In his sermons, Donne proceeded from a theory which he put into 
practice. He developed an “idea” or pattern of sermonizing: 


It behoves us, in all our purposes, and actions, to propose to ourselves a copy 
to write by, a pattern to work by, a rule, or an example to proceed by. . . From 
the meanest artificer, through the wisest philosopher, to God himself, all that 
is well done, or wisely undertaken, is undertaken and done according to precon- 
ceptions, fore-imaginations, designs, and patterns proposed to ourselves before- 
hand. . . If he [God] ask me an Idea of my sermons, shall I not be able to 
say, It is that which the analogy of faith, the zeal of thy work, the meditations 
of my heart hath imprinted in me? . . . God does nothing, man does nothing well, 
without these Ideas, these retrospects, this recourse to preconceptions, pre- 


deliberations. (III, 165-7) 


In many of his sermons Donne speaks of the art of preaching and of 
the duties of the preacher. One sermon is devoted largely to the dis- 
cussion of his “idea” of preaching. In a Lenten sermon preached at 
Whitehall, February 12, 1618, on Ezekiel 33:32, Donne points out 
that ministers must be speculatores, watchmen whose duty it is to dis- 
cern and to denounce sin, even in the highest places. They must be 
tubae, trumpets to awaken with terror and to bring the people to 
a sense of their sins. Donne passes from this concept of the preacher 
to one that is more pleasing to him: 


But then, he shall become Carmen musicum, a musical and harmonious charmer, 
to settle and compose the soul again in a reposed confidence, and in a delight 
in God: he shall be musicum carmen, music, harmony to the soul in his matter; 
he shall preach harmonious peace to the conscience: and he shall be musicum 
carmen, music and harmony in his manner; and he shall not present the mes- 
sages of God rudely, barbarously, extemporally; but with such meditation and 
preparation as appertains to so great an employment, from such a king as God, 
to such a state as his church: so he shall be musicum carmen, music, harmony, 
in re et modo, in matter and in manner: and then musicum so much farther 
(as the text adds) as that he shall have a pleasant voice, that is, to preach first 
sincerely (for a preaching to serve turns and humours, cannot, at least, should 
not please any) but then it is to preach acceptably, seasonably, with a spiritual 
delight, to a discreet and rectified congregation, that by the way of such a holy 
delight, they may receive the more profit. (V, 381) 
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The preacher must deliver his sermon in a manner suited to the great- 
ness of his subject. He must be carmen musicum in his delivery so that 
the people shall confess 


that thy labors work upon them, and move them, and affect them, and that that 
unpremeditated, and drowsy, and cold manner of preaching, agrees not with the 
dignity of God’s service: they shall acknowledge (says God to this prophet) thy 
pleasant voice; confess thy doctrine to be good, and confess thy playing upon 
an instrument, acknowledge thy life to be good too. (V, 382) 


The preacher should prepare and deliver his sermons according to 
the example set by the inspired men who wrote the Scriptures: 


So the Holy Ghost hath spoken in those instruments, whom he chose for the 
penning of the Scriptures, and so he would in those whom he sends for the 
preaching thereof: he would put in them a care of delivering God’s messages, 
with consideration, with meditation, with preparation; and not barbarously, 
not suddenly, not occasionally, not extemporarily, which might derogate from 
the dignity of so great a service. That ambassador should open himself to a 
shrewd danger and surprisal, that should defer the thinking upon his oration, 
till the prince, to whom he was sent, were reading his letters of credit: and 
it is a late time for meditation for a sermon, when the psalm is singing. (V, 


385-6) 


Donne approves of the use of figurative and tropical language in 
preaching. If the preacher is to be musicum carmen in modo as well as 
in re, he should model his style after the style of the Scriptures: 


Religion is a serious thing, but not a sullen; religious preaching is a grave exer- 
cise, but not a sordid, not a barbarous, not a negligent. There are not so elo- 
quent books in the world, as the Scriptures: except those names of tropes and 
figures, which the grammarians and rhetoricians put upon us, and we may be 
bold to say, that in all their authors, Greek and Latin, we cannot find so high, 
and so lively examples, of those tropes, and those figures, as we may in the 
Scriptures: whatsoever hath justly delighted any man in any man’s writings, 
is exceeded in the Scriptures. The style of the Scriptures is a diligent, and an 
artificial style; and a great part thereof in a musical, in a metrical, in a meas- 
ured composition, in verse. (V, 385) 


These remarks on the preacher as carmen musicum suggest that 

Donne believed that the best style for the sermon is the temperate 
and ornamented style, the “moderate” style described by Cicero in 
the Orator and discussed by St. Augustine in De Doctrina Christiana, 
IV, 21, 25 as the style used by the teachers of the church, especially 
Ambrose and Cyprian. He gives only grudging approval to the “fire,” 
the “verbal violence,” the “battery of eloquence” of the most sublime 
kind of oratory: 
The way of rhetoric in working upon weak men, is first to trouble the under- 
standing, to displace, and discompose, and disorder the judgment, to smother 
and bury it in, or to empty it of former apprehensions and opinions, and to 
shake that belief, with which it had possessed itself before, and then when it is 
thus melted, to pour it into new moulds, when it is thus mollified, to stamp and 
imprint new forms, new images, new opinions in it. (III, 275-6) 
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Donne sought no such eloquence. As did St. Augustine, he recognized 
that the primary aim of preaching is instruction, or, as he calls it, “edi- 
fication.” “We are bound to teach,” he says, “and . . . this teaching is 
to preach. . . It is a duty, docendum, we must teach, preach” (V, 279). 
“We must teach, and teach to edification” (V, 270). The ministry as 
a calling is more important than the minister, and the message is more 
important than the manner of delivering it. “Language must wait upon 
matter, and words upon things” (V, 129). Listeners should not be- 
come so entranced with the eloquence of the preacher that they neglect 
the doctrine which he teaches: 
The ordinary way, even of the Holy Ghost, for the conveying of faith, and 
supernatural graces, is (as the way of worldly knowledge is) by the senses: 
where his way is by the ear, by hearing his word preached; do not thou cross 
that way of his, by an inordinate delight, in hearing the eloquence of the 
preacher ; for, so thou hearest the man, and not God, and goest thy way, and not 
his. (V, 110) 
Ministers are the stewards of the mysteries of God. “All the sermon is 
not God’s word, but all the sermon is God’s ordinance” (III, 219). 
There is the preacher and the message; all else is secondary: 
Invention, and disposition, and art, and eloquence, and expression, and elocu- 
tion, and reading, and writing, and printing, are secondary things, accessory 
things, auxiliary, subsidiary things; men may account us, and make account of 
us, as of orators in the pulpit, and of authors, in the shop; but if they account of 
us as of ministers and stewards, they give us our due. (V, 278) 
All ministers have the same function, even though they may differ 
in many ways: 
Those ministers may have clouds in their understanding and knowledge, (some 
may be more learned than others) and clouds in their elocution and utterance, 
(some may have an unacceptable deliverance) and clouds in their aspect and 
countenance, (some may have an unpleasing presence) and clouds in their 
respect and maintenance, (some may be oppressed in their fortunes) but still 
they are such clouds as are sent by Christ to bring thee up to him. (I, 494) 

Since Donne spoke to congregations composed wholly of members 
of the church, he conceived of his task as being “not to create faith, 
but to satisfy reason” (V, 101). “A sermon,” he says, “intends in- 
struction principally and edification, and a holy stirring of religious 
affections” (IV, 2). To achieve these ends it is necessary that the dis- 
course be properly adjusted to the audience, that the preacher “pro- 
ceed by the understanding, to the affections, and so to the conscience 
of those that hear him, by such means of persuasion, as are most 
appliable to them, to whom he then speaks” (II, 318). 

After his entrance into sacred orders, Donne developed rapidly as 
a public speaker, mastering, in the period of a year or so, the prin- 
ciples Of audience adjustment and the blending of logos, ethos, and 
pathos that make his great sermons enduring monuments of elo- 
quence. In his early sermons, before he learned to apply to prose com- 
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position the principle that “ars est celare artem,” his material, espe- 
cially as regards imagery and allusion, is almost obtrusively designed 
for the immediate congregation ; in reading the later sermons, one is 
rarely conscious of any deliberate attempt to suit the material to the 
audience. 

Donne realized that successful preaching depends to a large extent 
upon the preacher’s ability to win and delight the congregation. His 
concern with this aspect of the ars rhetorica is revealed in a passage 
describing the methods used by certain of the Fathers to secure the 
attention and the good will of their audience: 


How loath we find the blessed fathers of the primitive church, to lack company 
at their sermons? How earnestly Leo, in one of his anniversary sermons, com- 
plains of multitudes and thrusts at plays, and masks, and of a thinness, and 
scarcity, and solitude at church? How glad they were to draw men thither? 
And then how much they endeavored to hold them in a disposition of hearkening 
unto them, when they had them? Sometimes with observing them with phrases 
of humiliation; so Damascene professes himself minimum servum ccclesiae, the 
meanest and unworthiest servant to that congregation. So Leo presents himself, 
ad vestra paratus obsequia, ready to do all obsequious service to that congrega- 
tion: and so St. Augustine, in hoc vobis servimus, we shall do this congregation 
the best service, in handling this point thus. Sometimes they did it so, by sub- 
mitting themselves to the congregation, in phrases of humiliation; and some- 
times, by taking knowledge of the pious, and devout behaviour of the congrega- 
tion, even in their sermons, and thanking them for it; as Leo does too, quod 
non tacito honorastis affectu, that they did countenance that which was said, 
with a holy murmur, with a religious whispering, and with an ocular applause, 
with fixing their eyes upon the preacher, and with turning their eyes upon one 
another ; for those outward declarations were much, very much in use in those 
times. And though in the excess of such outward declarations, St. Chrysostom 
complain of them, non theatrum ecclesia, my masters what mean you, the 
church is not a theatre, quae mihi istorum plausuum utilitas? what get I by 
these plaudits, and acclamations? I had rather have one soul, than all these 
hands and eyes: yet it is easy to observe, in the general proceeding of those 
blessed fathers, that they had a holy delight to be heard, and to be heard with 
delight. For, Nemo flectitur qui moleste audit ; no man profits by a sermon, that 
hears with pain or weariness. Therefore St. Chrysostom awakes his drowsy 
auditory with that alarm, Hearken, I pray you now, says he; for it is no ordi- 
nary matter that I shall tell you; and having so awakened them, he keeps 
them awake with such doctrines as he thought fittest for their edification. And to 
the same purpose, St. Augustine does not only profess of himself, that he 
studied at home, to make his language sweet, and harmonious, and acceptable 
to God’s people, but he believes also, that St. Paul himself, and all the apostles, 
had a delight, and a complacency, and a holy melting of the bowels, when the 
congregation liked their preaching: the fathers were glad to be heard, glad to be 
liked, and glad to be understood too. (I, 98-9) 


After the preacher has gained the attention and good will of the 
congregation by the use of such rhetorical devices, he must adjust 
the subject matter and the style of his sermon to their comprehension: 


I remember St. Gregory, in handling one text, professes, that he will endeavor 
to handle it so, that the weakest understanding might comprehend the highest 
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points, and the highest understanding not be weary to hear ordinary doctrines 
so delivered. Indeed, it is a good art, to deliver deep points in a holy plainness, 
and plain points in a holy delightfulness; for, many times, one part of our 
auditory understands us not, when we have done, and so they are weary; and 
another part understands us before we begun, and so they are weary. (I, 216) 


It is one of the duties of the preacher to rebuke the sins and shortcom- 
ings of the congregation and of individual members: 


To preach there where reprehension of growing sin is acceptable, is to preach 
in season; where it is not acceptable, it is out of season; but yet we must 
preach in season, and out of season too. And when men are so refractory, as 
that they forbear to hear, or hear and resist our preaching, we must pray. (I, 
263) 


Before the preacher attempts to denounce such sins, however, he must 
have the good will of the congregation. St. Augustine is again called 
in to establish the point: 


Show thy discretion in seasonable rebuking; show thy learning in exhorting. 
Let the congregation see that thou studiest the good of their souls, and they 
will digest any wholesome increpation, any medicinal reprehension at thy 
hands, Dilige et dic quod voles. We say so first to God, Lord let thy spirit bear 
witness with my spirit, that thou lovest me, and I can endure all thy prophets, 
and all the vaes, and the woes that they thunder against me and my sin. So 
also the congregation says to the minister, Dilige et dic quod voles, Show thy 
love to me in studying my case, and applying thy knowledge to my conscience. 
. .. Love me thus, and say what thou wilt; nothing shall offend me. (III, 270) 


In rebuking the sins to which individual members of the congregation 
may be subject, the preacher must show discretion and tact. He must 
“speak so, as God and I may know thou meanest me, but not the con- 
gregation, lest that bring me to a confusion of face, and that to a hard- 
ness of heart” (III, 270). For this reason “scarce any sermon is so 
preached, or so intended, as that all works upon all, or all belongs to 
all” (I, 192). Each listener should hearken to that part of the sermon 
which is intended for him: 


They that come to hear sermons, and would make benefit by them, by a sub- 
sequent meditation, must not think themselves frustrated of their purposes, if 
they do not understand all, or not remember all the sermon. . . The Lord and his 
Spirit puts into the preacher’s mouth, a judgment against oppression, against 
extortion, against usury, and he utters that judgment. But perchance thou hast 
no lands to rack tenants, no office to grind suitors, no money to devour a 
debtor by usury, and so that passage of the sermon, bent against oppression, 
or extortion, or usury, concerns not thee, affects not thee. But next to thee 
there may sit an oppressor, or extortioner, or usurer, and he needed that, and 
by God’s grace receives benefit by that, which found nothing to work upon in 
thee. And then thy turn comes after, and God speaks to thy soul, in a discovery 
of those sins to which thou art inclined. (I 192-3) 


In matters of doctrine, as well as in matters of sin, the preacher 
must speak so that his rebukes may reach and touch those for whom 
they are intended, without offending those who do not need them: 
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God directs the tongues of his ministers, as he doth his showers of rain: they 
fall upon the face of a large compass of earth, when all that earth did not need 
that rain. The whole congregation is, oftentimes, in common intendment, con- 
formable, and well settled in all matters of doctrine, and all matters of discipline. 
And yet God directs us sometimes to extend our discourse (perchance with a 
zeal and a vehemence, which may seem unnecessary, and impertinent, because 
all in the church are presumed to be of one mind) in the proof of our doctrine 
against papists, or of our discipline against nonconformists. For God’s eye 
sees, in what seat there sits, or in what corner there stands, some one man that 
wavers in matters of doctrine, and inclines to hearken after a seducer, a jesuit, 
or a semi-jesuit, a practising papist, or a sesqui-jesuit, a jesuited lady; and God’s 
eye sees in what seat there sits, or in what corner there stands, some weak 
soul that is scandalized with some ceremony, or part of our discipline, and in 
danger of falling from the unity of the church: and for the refreshing of that 
one span of ground, God lets fall a whole shower of rain; for the rectifying 
of that one soul, God pours out the meditations of the preacher, into such a 
subject, as perchance doth little concern the rest of the congregation. (I, 193) 


Donne was a witty preacher, a learned preacher, and an eloquent 
preacher. In his sermons he draws images, references, examples, 
illustrations, and allusions from virtually all possible fields of knowl- 
edge. Recondite, “metaphysical,” and far-fetched though some of his 
images may seem to us, Donne was a thoroughly conscious artist 
who knew what he was doing and the effect he sought to achieve. 
In arguing that the preacher should make the best possible use of 
secular learning, he combines two passages from St. Augustine, De 
Doctrina Christiana, 11, 40, and Confessions, III, 4. 7: 


Not that a divine should be ignorant of either; either ornaments of human, or 
mysteries of divine knowledge. For says St. Augustine, Every man that comes 
from Egypt, must bring some of Egypt’s goods with him. Quanto auro exivit 
suffarcinatus Cyprianus, says he, How much of the Egyptian gold and goods 
brought Cyprian, and Lactantius, and Optatus, and Hilary out of Egypt? That 
is, what a treasure of learning, gathered when they were of the Gentiles, 
brought they from thence, to the advancing of Christianity, when they applied 
themselves to it? St. Augustine confesses, that a reading of Cicero’s Hortent- 
sius, mutavit affectum meum, began in him a conversion from the world, 
Et ad te ipsum, Domine, mutavit preces meas, That book, says he, converted 
me to more fervent prayers to thee, my God; Et surgcre jam coeperam ut ad te 
redirem, By that help I rose, and came towards thee. And so Justin Martyr had 
his initiation, and beginning of his conversion, from reading some passages in 
Plato. St. Basil expresses it well; They that will die a perfect colour, dip it in 
less perfect colour before. To be a good divine, requires human knowledge; and 
so does it of all the mysteries of divinity too. (II, 505-6) 


An absence of secular learning results in a sermon that is below the 
intelligence of the audience and that excites the scorn of men. Such, 
says Donne, was the preaching in the Roman Catholic Church in for- 
mer times : 

Was there any such conformity between the two Babylons as that the Italian 
Babylon can be said to have trodden down the grass in that kind, with overcharg- 


ing their sermons with too much learning? Truly it was far, very far from it; 
for when they had prevailed in that axiom, and aphorism of theirs, that it was 
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best to keep the people in ignorance, they might justly keep the priest in igno- 
rance too; for when the people needed no learned instruction, what needed the 
church a learned instructor? And therefore I laid hold of this consideration, the 
treading down of grass, by oppressing it with secular learning, thereby to 
bring to your remembrance, the extreme ignorance that damped the Roman 
church, at that time; where Aristotle’s metaphysics were condemned for heresy, 
and ignorance in general made not only pardonable, but meritorious. Of which 
times, if at any time, you read the sermons, which were then preached, and 
after published, you will excuse them of this treading down of the grass, by op- 
pressing their auditories with over much learning, for they are such sermons 
as will not suffer us to pity them, but we must necessarily scorn, and contemn, 
and deride them; sermons, at which the gravest, and saddest man could not 
choose but laugh; not at the sermon, God forbid; nor at the plainness, and 
homeliness of it, God forbid; but at the solecisms, the barbarisms, the servili- 
ties, the stupid ignorance of those things which fall within the knowledge of 
boys of the first form in every school. (IV, 416) 


Donne felt, however, that certain limitations should be placed upon 
the use of secular learning and ornament in preaching. He points out 
the reasons for approving secular illustration and, drawing again 
upon St. Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, II, 36, warns of the 
dangers of being able to sway people by eloquence: 


If your curiosity extort more than convenient ornament, in delivery of the 
word of God, you may have a good oration, a good panegyric, a good encom- 
iastic, but not so good a sermon. It is true that St. Paul applies sentences of 
secular authors, even in matters of greatest importance; but then it is to per- 
sons that were accustomed to those authors, and affected with them, and not 
conversant, not acquainted at all, with the phrase and language of Scripture. 
Amongst us now, almost every man (God be blessed for it) is so accustomed 
to the text of Scripture, as that he is more affected with the name of David, or 
St. Paul, than with any Seneca or Plutarch. I am far from forbidding secular 
ornament in divine exercises, especially in some auditories, acquainted with 
such learnings. I have heard men preach against witty preaching; and do it with 
as much wit, as they have; and against learned preaching, with as much learning 
as they could compass. . . . Let all things concur in the name of God, to the 
advancing of his purpose, in his ordinance, which is, to make his will acceptable 
to you, by his word; only avoid excess in the manner of doing it. St. Augustine’s 
is an excellent rule, when after in his book De Doctrina Christiana, he had 
taught a use of all arts in divinity, he allows them only thus far, ut cum ingenta 
his reddantur cxercitatiora, cavendum ne reddantur maligniora, that when a 
man by these helps is the more full, and the more ready, and the more able 
for church service, he is not thereby made the more bold and the more confi- 
dent; nec ament decipere verisimili sermone, lest because he is able to make 
anything seem probable and likely to the people, by his eloquence, he come to 
infuse paradoxical opinions, or schismatical .. . for certain and constant truths, 
and the less diligent in advancing plain, and simple, and fundamental doctrines 
and catechistical, which are truly necessary to salvation, as though such plain, 
and ordinary, and catechistical doctrines were not worthy of his gifts and his 
great parts. In a word, in sheep-pastures you may plant fruit-trees in the 
hedge-rows; but if you plant them all over, it is an orchard; we may transfer 
flowers of’secular learning, into these exercises; but if they consist of those, they 
are but themes, and essays. (1V, 415-6) 


As has already been indicated, Donne was interested in the methods 
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of preaching used by the Fathers and in the history of preaching. In 
the exordium of a sermon on /saiah xxxii. 8, he speaks of the origin 
of the sermon and, incidentally, indicates something of the knowledge 
brought by his congregations to the hearing of his sermons: 


When Christians gathered themselves, and churches were established with 
more liberty, preaching prevailed; and there is no exercise that is denoted by so 
many names, as preaching. Origen began; for, (I think) we have no sermons, 
till Origen’s. . . Now, Origen called his, homilies; and the first Gregory, of the 
same time with Origen, that was bishop of Neocaesaria, hath his called, sermons. 
And so names multiplied; homilies, sermons, conciones, lectures, St. Augustine’s 
enarrations, dictiones, that is, speeches, Damascene’s and Cyril’s orations . . . 
were all sermons. Add to these church-exercises, homilies, sermons, lectures, 
orations, speeches, and the rest, the declamations of civil men in courts of jus- 
tice, the tractates of moral men written in their studies, nay go back to your 
own times, when you went to school, or to the university; and remember but 
your own, or your fellows’ themes, or problems, or common-places, and in all 
these you will see evidence . . . the liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal 
things he shall stand. (III, 348) 


Preaching in the modern church requires more careful preparation 
than did preaching in the primitive church. The Fathers sometimes 
preached extemporaneously ; sometimes they preached sermons pre- 
viously delivered by others. The reason for this was that “the per- 
sons were very able, and the people very ignorant . . . the preachers 
were able to say much, the people were capable but of little” (II, 26). 
But, Donne continues, 


in these our times, when the curiosity, (allow it a better name, for truly, God 
be blessed for it, it deserves a better name) when the capacity of the people 
requires matter of more labour . . . there is not the same possibility of that 
assiduous, and that sudden preaching. No man will think that we have abler 
preachers than the primitive church had; no man will doubt, but that we have 
learneder, and more capable auditories, and congregations than theirs were. . . 
The apostles were not negligent, when they mended their nets: a preacher is not 
negligent, if he prepare for another sermon, after he hath made one; nor a 
hearer is not negligent, if he meditate upon one sermon, though he hear another 
within three hours. (II, 27) 


The preacher should be a man of eloquence and logical ability. 
“Rhetoric is said to be a fist extended and displayed into an open 
hand, and logic a hand re-collected, and contracted into a fist” (III, 
1). Because “there are not so eloquent books in the world as the 
Scriptures, we see that there is some degree of eloquence required in 
the delivery of God’s messages” (I, 96). The example of Moses is 
cited to show that the want of eloquence is a discouraging natural 
defect. Therefore “we must labour to get, and labour to improve 
such learning, and such language, and such other abilities as may best 
become that service” (I, 97). “Any man that puts himself, or puts 
his son upon this profession,” should consider “whether he have 
such natural parts as will admit acquisitions, and superedifications fit 
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for that calling” (I, 97). This eloquence, however, must be used for 
the glory of God and not to secure the praises of men: 

So though I spend my nights, and days, and thoughts, and spirits, and words, 
and preaching, and writing, upon princes, and judges, and magistrates, and per- 
sons of estimation, yet my intention determines in that use which I have of 
their favour, and respects not the glory of God in them; and when I have 
spent myself to the last farthing, my lungs to the last breath, my wit to the 


last metaphor, my tongue to the last syllable, I have not paid a farthing of my 
debt to God. (I, 175) 


Donne has more to say about rhetoric and the art of preaching, so 
much more, in fact, that a fairly comprehensive handbook of logic and 
rhetoric comparable to De Doctrina Christiana could be reconstructed 
from his remarks and illustrated from his practice. Because of the 
limitations of space, only Donne’s principles of adjustment to the 
audience have been discussed and illustrated. Obviously no final con- 
clusions can be drawn from this brief study. But it is clear, I think, 
that Donne was interested in, understood thoroughly, and made a 
conscious effort to apply the sounder principles of classical rhetoric. 
In the truest and best sense of the word, he is a public speaker, vir 
bonus peritus dicendi. Although Donne knew the classical rhetoricians 
and orators, as a preacher he turned primarily to St. Augustine and 
the Fathers for his theories of the ars concionandi. Donne’s prose is 
intrinsically valuable, not only because it is the best commentary on 
his poetry, but also because it constitutes a well-nigh inexhaustible 
store of information about virtually all aspects of life and thought dur- 
ing the English Renaissance. 


NOTE 


1. “Sed quis movetur, si nescit quod dicitur? aut quis tenetur ut audiat, si non 
delectatur? Unde et in isto genere, ubi ad obedientiam cor durum dictionis 
granditate flectendum est, nisi intelligenter et libenter qui dicit audiatur, non 
potest obedienter audiri.” Donne’s sentence is apparently his own condensation 
of De Doctrina Christiana, Book IV, chapter xxvi, paragraph 58. I quote here 
from Patrologiae Latinae, Tomus XXXIV, accurante J.-P. Migne, 1887, p. 118. 
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A TENTATIVE APOLOGY FOR BROWNING 


By KENNETH L. KNICKERBOCKER 


In one of the early issues of the Victorian Newsletter it was sug- 
gested that scholars should re-evaluate the major literary figures of 
the nineteenth century. Browning was singled out as particularly ripe 
for re-appraisal. One would assume that such re-consideration would 
seek to correct the uncritical adulation of the Browningites who met 
for worship in the various Browning Societies. This sort of correction 
was not exactly overdue, for adverse attitudes toward Browning 
have been a regular part of Browning criticism from the beginning. 
Nevertheless, with more biographical material now available, one 
could welcome judgments which took this material into account. 

It is curious to see how the old, traditional attitude toward Brown- 
ing persists in the face of the new, somewhat iconoclastic attitude. In 
1950, for example, appeared Frances Winwar’s uninformative and 
jejune book, The Immortal Lovers.1 In 1952, a slender volume called 
Ever a Fighter by Dallas Kenmare (pseudonym) was published. Ever 
a Fighter has the somewhat misleading sub-title: 4 Modern Approach 
to the Works of Robert Browning.” In a library copy of this book a 
graduate student has placed the correct marginal comment beside this 
sub-title: “The same, old approach of the Browning Society.” 

In opposition to this old approach one may cite as examples of the 
new approach Betty Miller’s Robert Browning: A Portrait® and 
Richard Altick’s “The Private Life of Robert Browning.’’* It must 
be admitted at the outset that Frances Winwar with her hackwork is 
no match for the brilliantly intuitive Betty Miller and that Kenmare’s 
smoky candle has little chance against Altick’s incandescence. In 
other words, the case against Browning has been better imagined, 
better stated, better documented than has the case for him. So far— 
with certain exceptions—only Crusaders and Saracens have been in 
the field. My own tendency is to defend Browning—to find excuses 
and rationalizations for him just as he looked for and found defenses 
for so many of his characters. 

The Saracens—or young Turks—have interpreted the word “re- 
evaluate” to mean “value differently” or, in some instances, “to de- 
valuate.” Some have adopted the easy slogan: whatever has been, 
isn’t. The purpose of these critics is not to polish up but to polish off. 
Whatever reasons we may think we have for admiring Browning are 
based upon misconceptions. Perhaps indicative of this icon-breaking 
is a statement such as this: “It seems to me that Browning gains in 
stature as a man if we assume that his marriage to Elizabeth Barrett 
was basically unhappy, but that he made it successful because he re- 
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fused to admit its failure.”5 It is not clear in what way Browning 
would gain stature through our agreeing to this assumption—unless, 
of course, happy marriages are somehow unbecoming in poets. It 
would be carrying things a bit far to assume that because we could 
not love Elizabeth Barrett, Browning should be required to be as dis- 
criminating as we are. The point is that there is little evidence of 
Browning’s not loving his wife and plenty of evidence to the contrary. 
I cannot believe that any valid re-evaluation of Browning can pro- 
ceed from virtually baseless assumptions. 

I do believe that re-evaluation must respect obvious, but frequently 
neglected, principles. George Bernard Shaw announced the first 
principle when he advised members of the London Browning Society 
to go home and read their poet before talking any more about him. 
A great many people talk about Browning, even write commentaries 
on Browning, without taking the trouble to read what they are com- 
menting on. A check will show, for example, that more than half the 
critics who have had something to say about Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau do not know how that poem ends. 

If the first principle in re-evaluation is to read the poet, the second 
one is to make it obvious that one has done this. Any genuine re-ap- 
praisal of Browning should be filled with quotations from and refer- 
ences to the poems themselves. If one’s purpose is to differ with the 
critics of Browning, this purpose can only be realized by the use of 
supporting arguments from the poetry itself. It may be admitted that 
the Browning Society was a missionary society with evangelical en- 
thusiasm, but this quality in itself is not a valid reason for denying that 
the mission was (and is) valid or for saying that because a member 
of the Society believed this or that of Browning, this or that must 
be wrong. 

I should like to illustrate what seems to me to be the danger of such 
a procedure by examining Professor Altick’s article, “The Private Life 
of Robert Browning.” Space available to Mr. Altick was doubtless 
limited and the Yale Review, a serious but not a scholarly magazine, 
would have rejected thorough documentation. These factors may 
partly explain Mr. Altick’s method. Nevertheless, the article takes 
such sharp issue with traditional views of Browning that it deserves 
to be looked at with some care. 

First, then, though I am sure that he has, Mr. Altick does not make 
it obvious that he has read Browning. His general method is to take 
many of the well-known—and in some instances, firmly established— 
estimates of Browning, turn them upside down, and invite the reader 
to approve the new look. Somehow, this process reminds me of the 
familiar picture of an obstetrician holding an infant by his feet; the 
baby is all there, the view is interesting, but may leave one uncon- 
vinced that this is really the way to look at a baby. 
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Professor Altick tells us, for example, that Browning was healthy 
all right but so healthy that he was actually unhealthy: “A feverish 
flush on the cheeks, a fantastic cheerfulness of view, may betray a 
serious malady within.” He adds: “We can grant to any poet a normal 
degree of satisfaction with the smooth flow of his endocrines, but in 
Browning’s poetry there persists a palpable excess of health.”® When 
we read Mr. Altick’s remarks about the poet’s endocrines, we are 
about to recall that an excessively breezy Browning nearly blew 
Thackeray out of his sickbed, but our memory is shunted into another 
direction when we find that it was not only Browning who was too 
healthy but also his poetry. There must be many poems of this sort, 
else the broad generalization (“in Browning’s poetry there persists a 
palpable excess of health”) would have been qualified. What poems 
does the author have in mind? He does not tell us but relies upon the 
reader to supply his own examples. The reader may be at a disad- 
vantage since he is not told what a too-healthy poem is. 

One other observation may be appropriate here. If Browning who 
professed to be healthy was in reality ill, was Carlyle, let us say, who 
professed to be chronically dyspeptic, in reality well? Did Keats 
die of too much health and was Milton really blind? If Freudian in- 
terpretations work in one direction only, then the healthy are sick and 
the sick are sick too. A parlous state. 

It must be admitted that one commits himself when he cites pas- 
sages and poems to prove his contentions. Matthew Arnold’s touch- 
stone theory, for example, holds up excellently until Arnold, brave 
and honest, offers the touchstones themselves. Mr. Altick provides 
an example of this kind of honest but dangerous citation. One of his 
findings as revealed in “The Private Life” is that Browning was pain- 
fully conscious of his own failure. Such a contention would not, on 
the face of it, be difficult to believe. As part of the proof for this 
assertion, however, Mr. Altick virtually identifies Browning with 
Andrea del Sarto. “No one,” says Mr. Altick, “who had not him- 
self known the ashen flavor of failure could have written that moving 
poem, so filled with rationalizations which give out momentary 
solace.””? 

On every count, this assumption seems dubious critical doctrine. 
Browning, like Shakespeare and many other literary figures, would 
have had to be a monstrous and agile chameleon to be all the power- 
fully realized characters in his gallery. (Why not identify Browning 
with Guido Franceschini, a spectacular failure to whom Browning 
gave the special attention of two lengthy books in The Ring and the 
Book? And no character of Browning’s rationalized his conduct any 
better than did Guido. Or, why not identify the poet with Cleon who 
found no comfort in a powerful intellect? Or with Sludge whose life 
was based on deception? Or with Blougram who exalted expediency ?) 
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Furthermore, Andrea, by Professor Altick’s own reckoning, cannot 
stand for Browning. Andrea’s tragedy was that his reach did not ex- 
ceed his grasp. Browning’s tragedy, if it may be so-called, was, as 
Mr. Altick says, that “his reach proved to exceed his grasp.” Finally, 
had Browning no knowledge that the things he had written—includ- 
ing “Andrea del Sarto”—are imperfect only in the sense that Giotto’s 
campanile was imperfect and as all things human are imperfect ? There 
is no convincing evidence from the poetry or the letters or the testi- 
mony of contemporaries that Browning regarded himself as a failure. 

Let us return for a moment to Mr. Altick’s contention that Brown- 
ing “came in time to regard his role of poet as a burden.” I think this 
is true, but hardly surprising. The explanation could be a simple one: 
the process of composition is difficult, brain-stretching work ; no mat- 
ter how rewarding, it can become a burden. Browning was conscien- 
tious and because his one work in life was to be a poet, he continued 
grinding out volumes long after much of the zest for his job was gone. 
If Browning had died in 1869 at age fifty-seven, there would have 
been little evidence that the role of poet burdened him unduly. If he 
did not find being a poet irksome up to that time, one might suppose 
that fame, age, an exhaustion of fresh subjects took their toll—as 
always they take their toll of creators. 

Mr. Altick’s explanation is different. Browning’s ambition, he says, 
was to be a “seer-poet,” but the author of Men and Women was aware 
of a “curious verbal inadequacy” which frustrated his ambition. “His 
reach proved to exceed his grasp.”’* It would have been odd indeed if it 
had not. Thoughts which stand luminous and perfect in a poet’s 
mind—in anybody’s mind—rarely reach paper in an undimmed and 
still perfect condition. Shelley sorrowed over his own “verbal inade- 
quacy.” Browning doubtless knew but was not unduly distressed that 
his reach should exceed his grasp. 

Besides the language fetter, Browning, says Mr. Altick, suffered 
from “a lack of mental discipline.” It is true that Browning refused the 
traditional discipline of schools, as did Shelley and many other poets. 
Browning’s reading was erratic, but would a more systematic course 
of reading have served him better? Who knows? During his best 
period, Mr. Altick observes, Browning partly solved his problem by 
“abandoning the subjects which baffled him.”® What subjects were 
these? Mr. Altick does not say. Sordello had baffled him for years, but 
he did not abandon it, though for the peace of everybody’s mind, 
he might have. (Parenthetically, I should qualify this last statement, 
for there are those who greatly admire Sordello, including Ezra 
Pound who has this to say about it: “Victorian half-wits claimed that 
this poem’ [Sordello] was obscure and . . . used to pride themselves 
on grinning through the horsecollar: ‘Only two lines of Sordello 
were intelligible’. . . . Browning had attained this limpidity of narration 
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and published Sordello at the age of 28. . . . There is here a certain 
lucidity of sound that I think you will find with difficulty elsewhere 
in English, and you very well may have to retire as far as the Divina 
Commedia for continued narrative having such clarity of outline with- 
out clog or verbal impediment.”)?® So far as I know, Browning in 
searching for a solution to his problem, did not abandon subjects which 
baffled him. Is Mr. Altick serious in thinking that Browning meant, 
literally, to write “R. B.—a poem”?™ In any but the most strait- 
jacketed sense, the total of Browning’s poetry is imaginable as “R. B. 
—a poem.” 

But Browning, we are informed, was harried by “an abiding sense 
of failure.” Perhaps so; most artists are. He was hurt by indifference 
and neglect ; most artists are. He blamed “a stupid and lazy audience” ; 
most serious artists do, but Browning chiefly blamed his critics. “He 
was not a conscious innovator.” We must pause here. Soon after Men 
and Women appeared, Browning wrote to his publisher: “As to my 
own Poems—they must be left to Providence and that fine sense of 
discrimination which I never cease to meditate upon and admire in 
the public: they cry out for new things and when you furnish them 
with what they cried for, ‘it’s so new,’ they grunt.”?? It is clear, I 
think, that Browning was thoroughly conscious of being an innovator, 
but it is fanciful to suppose that he, or any other innovator, would 
“take consolation,” as Mr. Altick says, “in the belief that eventually 
the poetry-reading public would catch up with him.”!* Browning had 
consciously been providing new things for more than twenty years; 
yet there was little to hearten him in 1855—little evidence that the 
poetry-reading public would ever catch up with him. 

Mr. Altick finds “underlying bitterness” in the address to the 
“British Public, ye who like me not.” There may be a mild sort of 
jocular bitterness here, but what of the other line at the end of The 
Ring and the Book: 

So, British Public, who may like me yet 

(Marry and amen!) ? 
Is there bitterness here, too? Hardly. Browning had been cheered by 
a genuine second edition of Dramatis Personae and by the popularity 
of Selections from his poems. Now, he thought, his hugest effort 
would make solid his triumph, and he was right. 

Browning donned the dramatic mask, Mr. Altick says, not because 
he wanted to, not because he realized “the true quality of his genius,” 
but because he wished to be a model of decorum. Nevertheless, he re- 
tained the ambition to write a “sublime work of philosophical revela- 
tion which would place him with Shelley.” This sort of speculation is, 
I think, neither reasonable nor unreasonable. All we know is that 
Browning did turn, apparently whole-heartedly, to the writing of 
dramatic monologues and that the results are so excellent we may 
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easily be thankful—and with good conscience—that we do not have 
some “sublime work of philosophical revelation” in their place. 

Mr. Altick continues in this fashion: Browning was “basically an 
insecure man . . . his famous positiveness in religious matters is a 
telling clue to his underlying insecurity.” He had an “almost morbid 
distrust of whatever operations of the mind would cast doubt upon 
the truths which faith established.” In summary, Browning “was not 
a thinker at all, either by native gift or by training.”!* Here is nadir, a 
flat statement which other critics have slowly approached and which, 
I suppose, was inevitably to be made some day by someone. Disre- 
garding the dissenters, one may trace very roughly the course of 
criticism of Browning as a thinker: for a long time he was a great 
thinker ; then he was simply a thinker ; then a somewhat unsystematic 
thinker ; now, he is no thinker at all.4* Having arrived at rock-bottom, 
we must either stop or climb back to some former position. I suspect 
that we should climb back a pace or two. 

The difficulty may lie in determining what one means by “think,” 
or rather in what one supposes should be the end-product of thinking. 
That Browning was not a systematic thinker—a ratiocinator, a phi- 
losopher—is evident enough. He was a poet. But the objection prob- 
ably does not center here. It centers in the results of Browning’s think- 
ing, particularly his thinking about man and God. Browning did go 
through a short period of atheism. Did he think his way into that 
state? Once in, did he think his way out? Further, would he now be 
considered a thinker if, upon leaving atheism, he had moved no further 
than agnosticism and had remained there the rest of his life? Actually, 
as Mr. Altick recognizes, Browning was seldom sure, even though at 
intuitive moments he proclaimed his certainty. 

If one supposes that he has thought all the thoughts and has con- 
cluded that they provide no satisfactory answers to any basic ques- 
tions, he may stick doggedly to an earthbound intellect, in which event 
he will come quickly to the conclusion (in our time if not in Brown- 
ing’s) that we, along with clods and all else, are simply matter in 
motion. We note that it is the intellect which decides that its own 
answers to basic questions are unsatisfactory. It is the intellect, too, 
which decides whether or not to stew in its own juices. Browning, 
with an intelligence as keen as anybody’s (including his ablest critics), 
was hungry for answers—and not dusty ones. His intellect could not 
pierce mysteries which no other intellect had pierced. Therefore, by 
permission of his intellect, he gingerly sought help from what he 
could feel. In taking this step, he no doubt lost caste with the re- 
doubtables who would prefer to sink with all their intellectual gear 
intact (and sink they do) than to swim in speculative seas. 

Browning preferred to swim. One wonders why it is that those who 
call him no thinker seldom demonstrate their own proficiency at specu- 
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lation. Let us be specific. Basic to all Browning ever said about the 
relation of man to God is this line from Christmas Eve: “A scientific 
faith’s absurd.” If a scientific faith is absurd, then, clearly, so is a 
scientific doubt. Browning speculated concerning faith, doubt, and 
imperfection. 

The evidence is clear, I think, that Browning thought his way into 
a distrust of thinking—as many a man has done before and since. 
He experienced within himself a desire for faith, a fascination in 
doubt, and human limitations which led to imperfection. He could 
have asked this question: is “matter in motion” responsible for what 
I find within myself? If matter in motion had had the power to do so, 
it would have forced an affirmative answer to this question. He could 
go a step further: if we wish to ignore intuition, we may—but if we 
really believe in the omnipotence of matter in motion, we must 
agree that it applies to all matter and to every motion matter makes ; 
it must actually be responsible for intuition which, in turn, invents 
such things as faith, doubt, doctrines of imperfection and compensa- 
tion, among other things. Matter in motion becomes a cause, as re- 
sponsible for the feelings as for the intellect. Surely Browning could 
see this result, and just as surely he had an intellectual right to reject 
it. It is legitimate to ask, what should he have done? There are specu- 
lations different from those Browning arrived at, but in what way are 
they better? It is difficult to know because, Mr. Altick, among others, 
does not say what kind of guesses Browning should have espoused. 

As a postscript to this short and incomplete apology, I should like to 
close with three comments. First, Browning’s power as a poet, as a 
seer in the sense of one who deeply understands human nature, is not 
in the slightest affected by the sniping at his thinking. Secondly, 
what appears to be a disorderliness (a lack of logical thinking) in the 
development of the monologues is almost always deliberate, a dis- 
orderliness not of the poet’s mind but of the realistically groping minds 
of his characters. This lack of order in the personal poems is some- 
times a result of carelessness but more often of intent, for the poet did 
not try to cover up the backing and filling in his thought processes. 
He had no reason, perhaps not even the ability, to develop a system 
of thought. There are plenty of systems and none of them satisfactory. 
Finally, Browning responded to his moods, just as all poets do. He 
made little effort to be obviously consistent, on the grounds, possibly, 
that life in any general sense is inescapably inconsistent anyway ; 
only trivialities, rituals, formulas change not. I shall develop these 
points more fully in subsequent papers. 
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